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CHAPTER Y. A MEETING BY MOONLIGHT. 


Miss PrerRepornt’s benefit was even a 
greater success than her warmest and most 
sanguine friends had anticipated. The dra- 
matic critic of the Wexeter Flying Post 
remarked the next day that “ Bae x te 
of beauty and fashion had never Sale bes nd 
gathered together in our little temple of 
Thespis.’ 

And he was almost justified in his state- 
ment. The clerical party was fully repre- 
sented. The bishop was away in London ; 
but the dean was there, rosy and bland, 
following the text of the tragedy ina large 
quarto volume, which he had brought with 
him, beating time to the delivery of Mer- 
cutio’s speech about Queen Mab as though 
he had been conducting an oratorio, and 
benignly deaf to the profane remarks with 
which the representative of Colonel Hardy 
in’ Paul Pry thought fit to season the 
a s dialogue’ Emboldened by their 

nog leader’s presence and evident de- 
light, the other pillars of the church gra- 
dually relaxed from the extreme state of 
severity into which they had thought fit 
to settle themselves on their entrance, 
while the female members of their families 
sighed over Juliet’s woes, and tittered at 
Phoebe’s impudence, in unrestrained free- 
dom. Be sure that Probus, the coach- 
maker and Shakespearian enthusiast, was 
in the front-row with his family, looking 
as if he knew all about the tragedy, and 
wagging his head as one who should sa 
“T am pleased to see the delight it affords 
you, my friends, but I have been steeped 
in it for many years.” Gerald Hardinge 
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was right in his anticipation of the presence 
of the military. The officers were there in 
force, from the colonel to the youngest 
subaltern, and being one and all in severe 
evening dress, gave quite an aristocratic 
appearance to that portion of the dress- 
circle which they filled. So Sam Cave } 
said at least, and Sam Cave ought to have | 
known, having twice attended the perform- 
ances of Madame Malibran in London, and 
y | being the only person within many miles | 
who was supposed to know what Fop’s } } 
Alley was, or what it meant. 
The good townspeople, too, most of 
whom had heard from Miss Cave of her 
lodger’s quiet life, and of the way in which | 
she rp pets her younger sister, made a } 
point of attending in crowds, and of cheer- 
ing the heroine of the evening to the echo. 
These cheers she really deserved, as, al- 
ways conscientious and painstaking, she 
had never so thoroughly identified herself 
with any character, never so sunk her 
own individuality in the part to be assumed, 
as on this occasion. The extra excitement 
and fatigue, indeed, had so far prostrated 
her, that at the conclusion of the perform- 
ance, Miss Cave, who had been checking 
the accounts in the front of the house, ran 
round to the stage-door, and seeing Gerald 
Hardinge in waiting on Miss Pierrepoint, } 
bade him take her home at once, leave 
her at the door, and not attempt to talk to 
her that night, and the worthy soul added 
to Madge, ‘‘ You will not see me, my dear, } 
until to-morrow morning, or hear anything 
from me about it; though I can tell you } 
that owing to Sam’s having packed them | 
together like herrings, we have got more 


,| money than I can ever recollect into the 


house, and the result will be better than I 
told you; I will come up to your room the } 
first thing to-morrow morning with the | 
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amount. And’ now, Mr:. Hardinge, take 
- hey-off' directly.” 
|. "Pie: next mornings. when Miss Piorres 


liad alteady beem to her’ room, for 


\ el containing the items of the account 
jotted down in Miss Cave’s neat, though 
_ now-tremulous handwriting, and more than 
| forty; - eight pounds, in. notes, gold, andi 
| Berty-eight pounds! Madge counted it 
over’ two or’tlaee times and was delighted, 
‘férr that was: considerably more: tian she 
; Fed: Teed! Piiiip: te expect: Flow pleased’ 
| he will be! Perhaps he will-be able te spare 
‘her a little of it; she would like to make 

old’ Miss Cave a present, and some acknow- 
ledgment’to two or three others, who had 
' put themselves to extra trouble and’ incon- 
/ venierice: on her account, and who could 
' little spare the time they had given up. 

Rose, too, wanted a new’ gown sadly; 
_ Madge knew the girl was ashamed of her 
| dress, though she never complained. But 
she had refused to go out walking very 
often lately, except in the evening dusk, and 
Madge was sure that was the reason. As 
Madge was in the midst:of this wonder- 
ment, there came a knock at the door, and 
Miss Cave entered the room. 

“ That’s a good girl,” said the old lady, 
looking not without admiration at the pretty 
figure before her, with its long brown hair 
floating over its shoulders ; ‘‘ I thought you 
would not be foolish enough to get up just 
yet after all your fatigue, so I have brought 
you a letter which has just been left by 
the postman. There it is,” she continued, 
laying it on the bed, “a letter with the 
, London postmark and a smart seal; I only 
» hope it is not from any London manager, 
| who has heard of you and wants to offer 
> you an engagement. Perhaps it’s from Mr. 
| Boscawen. I sent him one of your circulars, 
| but I heard afterwards he had gone to 

London.” 

). “No,” said Madge, “it isn’t from a 
_ manager, and it isn’t from Mr. Boscawen. 
_ Tt is not a very important communication. 
' How very good of you, dear Miss Cave, to 
| take so much trouble about me, and to get 
me all this money.” She looked up and tried 
to smile, but the light had died out of her 
eyes, and her lips trembled. 

“No thanks at all, my dear,” said the 
old lady; “it was your own talent and 
niceness that drew the money, and all I 
' liad’ to do was to collect it, and make it. up 
| for you. Now, if you don’t want to sleep 
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pouns awoke; shee foand that thie: kind\old' |} 
= 
| lying’ am her-pillow was a small:white paper: 
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‘more, I will makte- you anicecup-of tea, 
bringrit*up-to you before’ you dress” 

\ So soom as she was left alome, Madge 
ook up thesletter'and read it agpim: 
“What can it mean?” slie saad to Hem 
jseli “Philip knows I wouldisendhimthe 
‘money at once and safely. T have done so 
before; it cannot be for that, then, that: le 
is coming! There must be something im- 
(portant. tliat. brings him here so seon 
again !' Té'ever-fhtigue only I suppose, 
b but: L am horribly low and down this morn- 
ing, and.feel as if something-evil'were going 
‘to- Happen.” 

Alt day long the samre wonder beset her. 
What: could it be?’ Amd: the apparent 
importance of it grew as she thought it 
over. 

One thing was\ certain, she must meet 
him that. night. There would be a diffi- 
culty, but that must beovercome. Gerald 
Hardinge would want-to see her of course. 
Now end then, once a week, perhaps, he 
was in the habit of coming in when he had 
seen her home from the theatre, and par- 
taking of their frugal supper with her sister 
and herself, a small but pleasant meal, to 
which, on such occasions, he always in- 
sisted on contributing. 

He would want to come that night 
doubtless. There were numerous inci- 
dents of the benefit.to be talked over; she 
had scarcely seen him since, and he would 
doubtless propose himself as a visitor that 
night. It could not be: She must go and 
meet Philip, that was imperative ; she must 
devise some. story which would satisfy 
Gerald, and in order to do that, Rose must 
be taken into her confidence. 

That last necessity was very unpleasant 
to Madge Pierrepoint.- In the course of her 
career, straight as she endeavoured to keep 
it, she had to undergo various little shifts 
and privations, to pass through various 
phases of life, not necessarily base or ignoble 
in themselves, but rendered so by their 
connexions and surroundings. But all these 
were with scrupulous care hidden from the 
knowledge of her younger sister. Madge 
Pierrepoint was not unacquainted with the 
mysteries of the pawnbroker’s shop; she 
had had experience of the liard bargains 
driven by the tally-man for clothes which 
were absolutely necessary to her in her pro- 
fession, and of the extortions of the usurer 
—not unfrequently some other member of 
the company—for salary lent to her in ad- 
vance. 

But Rose knew nothing of all tliese 





things. She was but a child, Madge said, 
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and it was desirable that she should be kept 
as long as possible in ignorance of all the 
bad ways of this weary work-a-day world. 
She had her French lessons to do, with her 
music, and then there was her painting, in 
which she took such: interest, and in which 
Gerald Hardinge so kindly helped her. Let 
her go on with this until the time came when 
she must struggle for herself ; but until that 
time came, let the meanness and the shifts 
of hard-grinding’ poverty. be kept from her. 

Now, however, she must be taken into 
confidence; so far at least as to throw dust 
in the eyes of Gerald Hardinge and Miss 

Cave, both of whom would be. curious as: 
to Madge’s proceedings. Made recognised 
this, and thought out ler plan of action 
while she: dressed herself, and when she 
crossed over into: her little sitting-room, 
she was perfectly prepared with it. 

Rose was delighted to see Madge; and 
ran up and kissed her, and congratulated 
her on the success of the benefit. Rose had 
never seen Madge look so gloriously, or 
play so splendidly, as she had done on the 
previous night, and Missi Cave had told 
her that Madge had made a lot of money, 
and that was good hearing, for they wanted 
it badly enough, goodness knows. “Just 
look at my rags,” said Rose in parenthesis, 
holding up ler arm and showing where 
the poor cheap stuff had undeniably frayed 
away; and Madge must be awfully tired, 
musn’t'she—good thing she only played in 
the first piece that evening—and she must 
come home directly after and go to bed, and 
the next day was Sunday, when she could 
take a long rest, and they could talk over 
all that was to be done. 

There was Madge’s chance. She replied 
affectionately and sweetly to all her sister’s 
congratulations, and then she added, “I 
was very tired, dear, but I have had a good 
long sleep, and I cannot come home ear! 
to-night as you suggest, because I have to 
go out for an hour or two on a matter of 
business.” 

Rose’s face fiushed instantly. “Going 
out, Madge, what again? You were out— 
when was it?—Monday night, the night of 
the storm. How very strange!” 

“ And I shall be out again and again, or 
I shall remain at home here without moving 
out at all, just whenever it suits my pur- 
pose, however strange you may think it, 
my dear Rose,”’ said Madge, quietly. 

* Well, but ” 

“ Be good enough to attend to me; I have 
business which calls me out to-night. It 





not find me in the theatre, he will come on 
here.” 

“ Oh, then your business does not con- 
cern Gerald Hardinge ?” 

“* My business concerns myself—and you 
—and no one else.” And Madge’s cheek 
burned as she uttered the lie. 

“ Oh, I only thought—— What then ?” 
said Rose, inconsequently, but much less 
acrimoniously than before. 

“Well, if Gerald comes on here, you 
must tell him that I have gone to bed 
thoroughly tired out, but I will see him in 
the morning.” 

“Oh, Madge! but suppose he sees Miss 
Cave ?” 

“If Miss Cave comes home before Gerald 
arrives, you must tell her the same story ; 
if she comes after him, you will tell her 
that I have gone to Mrs. Probus’s, who 
wanted: especially to see me, and that I 
shall not be late.” 

“ But, Madge, won’t it——” 

“Do as I tell you, Rose, and don’t ask 
any questions! Depend upon it that what 
I am going to do is both for your interest 
and mine.” 

And Rose, who took a very different 
view of the affair when she found that Mr. 
Gerald Hardinge was not mixed up with 
her sister’s proceedings, promised com- 
pliance, and said no more. 

It was dull work that night at the theatre; 
Romeo and Juliet was played again, “in 
consequence of its enormous attraction ;” 
but no one who had been present on the 
previous night would have recognised the 
performance. Reaction was evident every- 
where, even down to the two “supers,” and 
Mrs. Gonnop, who played the nurse. The 
house was not one-third full, and those 
persons who were present seemed bored 
and dissatisfied. The curtain was no sooner 
down than Madge Pierrepoint ran to her 
dressing-room, threw a large cloak over her 
stage-dress, dashed some water over her 
face, twisted up her hair, put on her bonnet, 
and sallied forth. She saw nothing of 
either Miss Cave or Gerald Hardinge, but 
turned rapidly into the street, and along 
the road up which we have before tracked 
her footsteps. 

A very different night to that on which 
she last went this expedition. Now all 
was bright and clear, the moon riding high 
in the blue sky, and every object in the 
landscape standing out square and closely 
defined against her light. Mellowed and 
softened by her rays, the Dumpington 





is probable that when Gerald Hardinge does 


turnpike threw a shadow, strange, foreign, 
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and kiosk-like over the road into the little 
lane, the moonbeams penetrated through 
interlacing trees, working a wavy ara- 
besque pattern on the green hedgerows, 
and chequering the winding path with 
light and shade. 

This time Madge was not the first to 
arrive. As she turned into the lane, a 
figure arose from the bank, against which 
it had been lying, and advanced to meet 
her. It was her husband. 

“ You're late,” was his genial greeting. 

“ T came away as soon as I could, Philip,” 
she replied; “didn’t even stop to change 
my dress—look here.” And she opened 
her cloak, showing Juliet’s white robe 
underneath. 

“By Jove,” he said glancing at her, 
“there’s purity! What is it, a Druidical 
priest’s, or a virgin of the sun?” 

She flushed angrily for a moment, but 
recovered herself directly, then said with 
a short laugh, ‘‘ You would rather it were 
Iago’s doublet, I suppose, and that I could 
not merely give you his counsel, ‘put 
money in thy purse,’ but act upon the 
advice. However, I can do that as it hap- 
pens without the doublet. This is for you,” 
and she placed a small packet in his hand. 

“What is this?” he exclaimed, as he 
took it. “Oh, yes, the benefit, I forgot all 
about it! How much is there here ?” 

“ Forty-eight pounds, Philip,’’ she cried, 
laying her hand upon his shoulder, and 
looking up into his face. “ Isn’t it good ?” 

“Might have been worse,” he said, 
quietly slipping the money into his pocket. 
“ Well, and how did it go off, and all that 
sort of thing?” 

“‘T scarcely know what you mean by all 
that sort of thing,” said Madge ; “ the house 
was very full, as you will know by the con- 
tents of your waistcoat-pocket.”’ 

“Yes, but you? Did you tip ‘em the 
word in grand style? Did you let ’cm have 
it from the shoulder ?” 

“‘T spoke the text of the part, so that I 
conclude that I did tip them the word. I 
don’t understand your delicate allusion to 
the shoulder.” 

“There, don’t be cross, Madge,” said 
Philip Vane, putting his arm round her; 
“T know I am always talking slang, but 
that’s the fault of the people I live with ; 
I’ve no doubt you acted splendidly and got 
plenty of applause.” 

“Old Mr. Probus wrote me a note this 
morning, declaring he had never seen 
Juliet better played, and he recollects Miss 
O'Neill.” 





“Dear old Probus,” said Philip Vane. 
“What will hetake to drink? Seriously 
though, I am delighted to hear it. Well, 
and what have you got to say to me ?” 

“T thought it was to say something to 


‘| me that you came down here,” said Madge ; 


“for my part I have not got much to say. 
Oh, yes, Philip, one thing I want you to do, 
if you can, to spare me a little of that 
money.” 

“Oh,” said Major Vane, “a little of that 
money, ech ?” 

“ A very little will do, Philip: there are 
two or three things that I absolutely must 
have in my theatrical wardrobe, and poor 
Rose has scarcely a gown to her back.” 

“Tt seems to me a devilish hard thing 
that we should have to provide poor Rose’s 
gowns out of our income,” said the major ; 
* however, of course she can’t be allowed 
to disgrace the family. Let me see,” he 
added, taking the packet from his pocket. 
“* What did you say the figure was ?” 

“ Forty-eight pounds,” said Madge. 

“Forty-eight. Five, ten, fifteen, ah, very 
neatly made up, forty-five in notes and 
three in gold. Well, Madge, I will see if 
I can spare you the three pounds, though 
I must confess that just now it is deuced 
inconvenient. 

Madge took the three sovereigns with- 
out a word. The devils of passion and 
wounded pride were struggling within her, 
and she dare not trust herself to open her 
lips. 

“ And, by the way,” continued Philip 
Vane, “it was upon the very subject of 
money that I have come down to talk to 
you. You know all this applause and all 
these compliments from old Potbus, or 
whatever his name is, are very well in their 
way, but there is nothing substantial about 
them. The only way to appreciate a thing 
is by its money value, and the salary you 
are earning just now is an uncommonly 
small one.” 

“When you say ‘appreciate a thing,’ 
you mean appreciate me by my money 
value, I suppose,” said Madge, “and that 
to you is small. You must permit me to 
say, however, that you knew what it was 
when you condescended to accept it; and || 
that it has not deteriorated since.” 

“Yes,” said Philip Vane, impatiently, 
“all right! Just come off the high ropes, || 
will you, and let’s talk this thing through 
quietly, and in a business-like way. Our 
interests are the same, or ought to be.” 

“ Yes,” said Madge, bitterly, “ ‘or ought 
to be ’ r 
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“ Now, if I were not the best-tempered 
man in the world, you really would put me 
out by your interruption! Our interests 
are the same, and what is good for you is 
good forme. Now I have an idea,- which, 
if I can only carry it out, will improve 
both your position and our interests.” 

“Not by my going to London, Philip; 
not by my attempting to play in burlesque, 
and sing songs. Oh, for goodness sake, 
don’t ask me to do it! It would not be of 
the smallest use either; I should make a 
dead, flat failure of it, and lose the little fame 
I have gained in my present humble way.” 

“My good girl, I am not going to do 
anything of the sort. I would not dream 
of inflicting upon you such a degradation ! 
On the contrary, what I have to propose 
entirely arises from the fact that you are 
what you are, a leading actress, and not 
one of those jigging jades.” 

“Do you mean to say you have heard of 
an opening for me in my own line in London, 
Philip ?”’ cried Madge, eagerly. 

“ Well, no, not in London exactly,”’ said 
Major Vane. 

“* Liverpool or Manchester ?” she asked. 

“No, wrong again; a little further off. 
The fact is, that Mr. Wuff, whose name I 
dare say you have heard, a man who has 
been mixed up in theatrical matters for the 
last hundred years, I believe, has been orga- 
nising a troupe to go out under his supervi- 
sion to America, Australia, and other places 
of that kind, on a three years’ tour. He has 
made his arrangements with the best ballet 
people and that sort of thing, and he wants 
some one for a star actress, and I have 
come down to propose that you should go.” 

Madge had been listening open-eyed and 
open-mouthed. When he ceased, she was 
silent for a moment, then her first words 
were, “ But what of Rose ?” 

“ Oh, damn it,” cried Major Vane, “ must 
she go too ?” 

“She must, of course. How could I 
leave her, with whom could I leave her? 
Of course she must go!” 

“Well,” said Major Vane, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, ‘I dare say that could 
be managed.” Wuff will make her play 
pages’ parts, or turn her into something 
useful, he thought to himself. 

“Three years,” said Madge, reflectively ; 
“it’s a long time to be away. Do you 
think you could to live without 
seeing London, and London acquaintances, 
and London ways, for three years, Philip ?” 

“No,” said that gentleman, candidly, “I 
am certain I could not.” 





“ But you will have to, if we accept this 
offer ?”” said Madge. 

“ Eh?” cried Major Vane, in a loud and 
startled tone; “you don’t imagine that I 
am going away to play a leading lady too, 
do you?” 

“Do you mean to say that you are not 
going, Philip ?” 

“T have not the remotest intention of 
doing anything of the sort; my business 
engagements here, my good girl, would pre- 
vent me.” 

“Oh,” said Madge, quietly, “‘ your pro- 
position, then, relates to me alone ?” 

“ Exactly !” 

“You don’t expect me to give you an 
answer here, and at once, I suppose?” 

“ Well, I did, as rather want to get back 
to London.” 

“Tt is impossible! It is a matter which 
will take serious reflection. If you are so 
pressed you had better go; I will write to 
you my decision.” 

“No,” said Philip Vane, promptly, “ that 
won’t do; you must make up your mind, 
please, within the next twelve hours,” 
looking at his watch. “It is now eleven 
o'clock; at eleven o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing I will be here again, and you will be 
good enough to meet me. Consider it 
thoroughly, and don’t act upon impulse; 
your reply may have a greater influence 
on your future than you are at present 
aware of. Now, good-night.” 

He did not offer to embrace her, he did 
not even approach her; but kissed the tips 
of his fingers airily, and walked off. 

Madge, standing in exactly the same po- 
sition, heard the rumble of the departing 
wheels of the cab which, as before, he had 
left at the bottom of the lane; then, with 
sad face and rebellious heart, she made the 
best of her way towards what she called 
her home. 





DEBATING DOWN EAST. 


To a very frank-hearted, independent- 
minded population of twenty-five hundred 
or so, Cranberry Centre is the centre of 
the world. True enough, it is to the rest 
of the world much like the “gem of 
purest ray serene,” lying as it does in a 
deep, and for the most part unfathomed 
forest ocean, in northern New England. 
The farmers of Cranberry Centre would 
perhaps forgive a scholared man (as they 
might call him) an ignorance of Carthage ; 
but if he had never heard of Cranberry 
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Centre, he would be scouted as a quack. 
New York is so many miles from Cran- 
berry, not vice versa. Mighty political 
issues hang on the decision of the Cran- 
berrians ; the little nook of glaringly white 
houses heaves in earthquake throes at the 
recurrence of a political crisis. There is 
no preacher, doctor, and la’yer like the 
Cranberry preacher, doctor, and la’yer. 
You'll not find a farm in Yankeeland like 
Squire Pickering’s. There’s an old church 
at Cranberry, just at the brow of the hill, 
which is certainly the oldest in “‘oeur parts.” 
There’s a mill which turns out the biggest 
and evenest planks; and most of the Cran- 
berry boys, going forth from this nursery 
of greatness, work marvels in the outly- 
ing world beyond. One has been vice- 
president of these United States; another 
gets fifteen thousand dollars a year as a 
preacher in “ York.” 

To the outer barbarian Cranberry Centre 
is a bright, bustling, exquisitely situated, 
inviting, sunshiny New England village. 
There are several minor satellite Cranberrys 
round about, such as East, West, and South 
Cranberry, and Cranberry Corner; but 
this you will perceive.at once, even if you 
failed to espy the sign-board at the cross- 
roads, is indisputably the centre. Here 
is the town-hall, a great architectural 
triumph, opened with high ceremony seven 
years ago, a wooden imitation (ona modest 
scale) of the Parthenon. Here are the 
three churches, Baptist, Congregationalist, 
Methodist, whereof two have needle spires, 
pointing skyward, and the other a squat 
square tower. Here, round the open com- 
mon, is the shop where the village Jack- 
of-all-trades dispenses with impartial hand 
candles, calicoes, and pickaxes ; the doctor’s 
and the lawyer’s office; the village bank; 
the village tavern; the academy; and 
Squire Pickering’s old ancestral wooden 
mansion. Just a few steps below the com- 
mon there is factory music the livelong 
day. The natives show you proudiy the 
little mill, driven by water-power, where 
certain fancy children’s toys are turned ont, 
including base-ball bats and croquet sets. 

There is everywhere cheery healthiness 
and vigour. The air is dry, the village 
street high, open, and clean, the people 
brown, muscular, and active. Stage-coaches 
still come and go; there is an old lady in 
Cranberry (in truth, one of its wonders) 
who never yet rode by rail, or saw an en- 
gine; and Silas Crow, octogenarian, who 
went by rail to Boston once, “‘ twenty-five 
year ago, sir,” declares, by every rustic 





deity (“by Gosh” and “ by.Jiminy’’), “that 
he’d never go agin, it shuk him up so.” 

Speaking -of the stage-coach touches 
nearly, though you mightn’t guess it, our 
subject. You would hardly look, for the 
founder of a debating club, to a stage- 
coachman. Nevertheless, the Cranberry 
Debating Club,.christened the “ Washing- 
tonian Union,” was the inspiration of 
Hephiah Mann, who had for three years 
driven the Cranberry coach. Hephiah had 
missed his peculiar tide to fortune. His 
aunt Hetty said that he was “a nat’ral 
born.o-rastor,” and.so.he was. He drove by 
day, he “ orated” by night. Once.he visited 
a debating society's meeting atthe Lyceum 
in Doefield, the mearest town, and daily 
destination of the ;coach. That fired his 
ambition. Should Cranberry Centre lag 
behind Doefield ? Never. Cranberry should 
debate as well as its neighbours. So, sit- 
ting at eventide in the tavern porch, where 
were also Squire Pickering (in his shirt- 
sleeves), the Reverend Elkanah Pike (read- 
ing the news), Doctor Jerryly (wiping 
his spectacles), and Hobbs, the landlord 
(smoking a long clay), he broached ‘his 
new-hatched plan. He represented tothe 
assembled dignitaries that Doefield had 
no superiority in talent, and no more 
right, in fact, to have such a club, than 
Cranberry. It need not be a dry debating 
club; we might improve upon the model 
by introducing apt dialogue, singing, oc- 
casional addresses, and so on. Jt would 
be an excellent plan to gather the village 
folks together on winter evenings; would 
improve the mind, as well as afford inno- 
cent and popular recreation. The seed 
fell-on genial soil. The reverend pastor 
said it was a capital idea. Doctor Jerryly 
would go for it, provided they’d make a 
rule not to talk politics. Squire Picker- 
ing,.as “selectman,” readily promised the 
use of the town-hall. Hobbs, the land- 
lord, wondered if they couldn’t add a little 
dancin’, “‘after the speakin’ was threw ?” 

It needed no haranguing from the ora- 
torical Hephiah to persuade the young men 
to enter into his idea heart and soul; and 
as for the young women they ‘took to it at 
once, headed by Addie Dunster, who was 
a new-fangled village heroine, a “ sweet 
girl graduate with golden hair,” who had 
been to ‘that university out West which 
receives maidens, and had returned thence 
Demoiselle of Arts. 

Start anew “ notion” ina Yankee village, 
and everybody is.soon agog with it. There 
is not, as in older countries,.a clinging to 
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old ways and precedents. Novelty is, in- 
deed, almost too much worshipped in 
America, for its own sake. The people, 
whether in town or country, are ever ex- 
perimenting, trying new things. ‘This start- 
ing of a debating society-was quite an event 
in Cranberry Centre. The old ladies gos- 
siped about it over their twilight tea. The 
farmers joked about it’as they went afield. 
The little boys looked on the big boys 
with envy, for the big boys were ‘going to 
immortalise themselves as orators before 
the whole village. The Reverend Elkanah 
Pike rejoiced in the plan, as one ingeni- 
ously mingling profit with the pleasures of 
his flock. 

So one Sunday evening, when the matter 
was ripe, the good pastor, ‘at a ‘meeting in 
the vestry, announced that there would be 
a gathering of all such as wished to become 
members of the club, at his house, on the 
following evening. What amerry meeting 
it was! The elders, declining to take any 
other part than that of approving patrons, 
the proceedings were conducted by the 
younger men. Hephiah Mann was, of 
course, the hero of the moment. The 
other young men, who were to be the 
moving spirits of the clab, were mostly 
broad, brawny fellows, with knotty hands, 
and honest, open faces, full of lusty health, 
and, although you mght have picked flaws 
in their grammar, no dullards either in in- 
telligence or skill in speaking. Hvery one 
had been trained in the free village school, 
and could quote you Milton and Jefferson 
as glibly as can, on occasion, the senators 
in congress. In politics it would have 
been hard to disconcert them; and with 
religious topics they were scarcely less con- 
versant. 

After some urging, Hephiah, who had 
privately conveyed a hint to almost every 
one in the room that he had a set of regula- 
tions written out, in his pocket, was in- 
duced to take a position at the parson’s 
centre table, and read them out. He had 
been. to the Doefield Lyceum secretary, and 
got the model; and had for many nights 
employed his brain and pen, working up 
the important document now to be read. 


This society shall be called the “ Wash- 
ingtonian Union ;’’ first, out of respect to 
the father of his country, whom we must 
always honour; secondly, because “ in 
union there is strength.” 

Anybody can belong who wants to, who 
is twenty years old, and who'll pay the 
fees. Hverybody who belongs must speak 





when called on by the president, and also 
read essays. A penalty of a quarter of a 
dollar will have to be paid by anybody who 
refuses to perform this duty. 

The officers shall consist of a president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, and 
a committee to get up subjects and arrange 
the debates, all to be elected every year. 
The fees shall be one dollar a year, ‘to pay 
for lights, fuel, and Pompey for sweeping 
out. 

The meetings shall be held every Friday | 
night. Punctual attendance is earnestly | 
requested. 

Nobody can wear their hats at the meet- | 
ings, nor scrape the floor with their feet. 
Peanuts are prohibited, also tobacco chew- 
ing. Disorderly folks will be expelled. 
Ladies can be members of the Union, 
and may be called upon, if so, to read 
essays. What their punishment shall be 
for not reading when called upon, the 
president for the time being must decide. 

Members may be elected by a majority 
of the votes cast. A quorum shall consist 


.of six members. 


The motto is, “ The Union. Itamustand 
shall be preserved.” 


Thus duly established, the Washingtonian 
Union prospered. All the great questions | 
of the day, whether metaphysical or agri- 
cultural, literary or ;political, speculative or 
practical? were duly discussed. 

On one occasion I happened ‘to be ‘so- 
journing at Cranberry Centre; and, as 
luck would have it, my first evening there 
was the night of a great debate at the | 
Union. Mine host was very particular to 
inform me of the fact, and of the exact 
time when the debate was to begin. It 
was a blustering cold winter's night. The 
wind blew im whirlpool gales across the 
hills, and the snow, as it thickly descended, 
gathered in great clouds near the earth, 
and then, as aif changing its mind, and in- 
tent on getting up into the sky again, 
whirled off and up in headlong gusts. The 
forests were a very Bedlam of ‘maniac 
Boreases, shrieking and tearing among the 
branches. Yet the village street was far 
from dismal. The rows of whitedwellings 
shed out bright rays from their windows 
upon the paths; and forth from the porches 
came laughing, hastening groups, making 
merry with the storm, and carmg nothing 
for its fury. The majestic Parthenon porch 
of the town-hall loomed grandly if diml 
(perhaps the more grandly because dimly 
through the quivering and ever-changing 
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gauze of snow; and three or four large 
lanterns, hung to its pillars, sent out a 
hospitable invitation to all to enter. Just 
within the door was a group of new- 
comers, eagerly discussing the evening’s 
arrangements, the while stamping the snow 
from their feet, unwinding the complicated 
spirals of shawls, and shaking down to a 
becoming fold the somewhat crumpled and 
disordered skirts. Here were old as well 
as young; the good pastor, smiling from 
behind his spectacles; tough old farmers, 
with a smell of hay about them; the in- 
evitable little circle of maidens of uncer- 
tain age, some trying to look youthful, 
and others starched, sedate, and duly 
critical; the speakers rather fidgety and 
absent-minded, and the speakers’ sweet- 
hearts looking half proud and half anxious; 
some small boys and little girls, who en- 
joyed the Union as a novelty, and as a 
chance to go out, and to “sit up” after 
bedtime. 

Up in the hall, which was on the first 
floor, the plain deal benches had been ar- 
ranged in a semicircle; the platform was 
duly supplied with a table, a sofa (of black 
hair-cloth) for the president, and a pine 
chair for the secretary. It was a primitive- 
looking place enough. The only adorn- 
ment was a full-length portrait of General 
Washington on his charger, and looking 
very determined and patriotic, over the 
president’s sofa. Gas was an unknown 
luxury ; the hall was lighted with kerosine 
Jamps along the walls. 

The audience were a long time drifting 
in, singly and in shoals, chatting and ex- 
cited. An elderly man in grey remarked 
to me that “the hull (whole) village must be 
there, he guessed.” Finally, in bustled, with 
great ado, a sharp-visaged little man, pass- 
ing his hand rapidly up through his hair, 
and evidently encouraging himself to ap- 
pear self-possessed and unconcerned, and 
mounted the steps to the platform. “ That’s 
Squire Sweetin’, the la’yer,” explained the 
elderly man in grey. “ He’s the president.” 

The president brought his eyes gradu- 
ally round upon the audience, as if to 
break the shock which an abrupt facing of 
them would produce; drew out of his 
pocket an interminably long yellow-and- 
red handkerchief, as if he were about to 
perform a wizard’s trick with it, and were 
on the point of saying, “ Ladies and gentle- 
men, you see the eggs are not here,” blew 
his nose with great energy, and hemmed 
loudly twice. 

That the Union was not a mere dry de- 





bating club, the reader will perceive from 
what followed. The meeting having been 
called to order, the president, looking 
seriously toward one corner of the room, 
asked “if the young ladies were ready to 
favour us with a song?” There was at 
once a rustling and turning of leaves inthe | 
corner, where, round an immense, lumber- | 
ing air-tight stove, was a bevy of village | 
lasses of various ages; near them, against 
the wall, was a piano, whose chords a young © 
woman with long shiny curls was trying. 
Presently two of the group, Miss Lois Sparks | 
and Miss Adeltha Pickering, both of whom | 
were on the sedate side of thirty, stood a 
little forward, and mingled their voices in 

We are—two forest—ny mphs—who—dwell 

In the depths—of the woodland—sha—ade, | 
their faces growing very red, and their | 
arms very nervous. The chorus was very — 
merrily joined in all over the hall, and this | 
part of the entertainment lasted through | 
tive sprightly verses. 

Then we had a recitation, by a very | 
dark young man, with a very black mous- 
tache and a very blue necktie—a “ college 
fellar,”” as the natives called him—of the 
final speech of Othello. To make the 
Moor’s dying eloquence more impressive, 
the college fellar had wrapped his sweet- | 
heart’s waterproof cloak in Roman folds 
about his shoulder, wore a visorless cap on 
his head, and used, as the implement of | 
self-destruction, a farmer’s big jack-knife | 
belonging to the village carpenter. When | 
he came to “I took—by the throat— 
the circumcis-ed dog, and—smote him— | 
thus!” and when he stabbed himself, with 
terrific aim (slitting the waterproof), and | 
when he fell, and wriggled on the platform, | 
to the great discomfort of the president, 
the hall shook with applause, and Miss | 
Briggs whispered to Miss Wiggs that “she 
never saw anything so perfectly splendid | 
in all her life !” 

The golden-haired advocate of woman | 
suffrage, Miss Addie Dunster, aged nine- 
teen, next appeared upon the platform, 
and read an essay upon the Mother of the | 
Gracchi, which was so full of poetical 
quotations, and had so many superlative 
expressions, and was read, withal, in so | 
pleasant a voice, and with such an air of | 
graceful shyness, that the performance | 
quite won the hearts of the rustic audience, | 
and almost eclipsed the triumph of the 
tragic youth. 

You see that the Union was really much 
more than a debating club. Nevertheless, 
Hamlet was not omitted from the play. 
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After another song, the bustling little presi- 
dent announced that the debate was next in 
order, and that the subject for the evening 
was, “ Man—has he physically, mentally, 
and morally improved within the past 
century, as illustrated by the people of 
Cranberry Centre, and in the growth of our 
town ?” 

The first speaker was the distinguished 
founder of the club, Hephiah Mann, coach- 
driver. You should have seen the painful 
primness with which he had got himself 
up for the occasion. At least half a bottle 
of Doctor Harrison’s hyperion hair-oil 
must have been represented by the pasted 
condition of his thick red locks, which 
were parted behind, and fairly plastered to 
the sides of his face. He wore his “Sun- 
day-go-to-meetin’” suit of black alpaca 
coat and waistcoat and grey homespun 
trousers ; his cravat was yellow with black 
spots, and reached across over the lapels of 
his coat, and he wore an imitation rosebud 
in his button-hole. He got up with great 


composure, and went into his subject with 
Yankee directness and vigour. 

He didn’t believe man had degenerated 
in either respect, but had improved. He 


didn’t know so much, though, about the 
physical improvement. ‘The folks who 
lived a hundred years ago,”’ said he, “ didn’t 
eat so much pastry as they do now-a-days. 
Pastry ain’t good. It disturbs your diges- 
tion. Then there’s pork. Who'll tell me 
that pork ain’t bad? It'll do in winter, 
when we want more fat stuff; but in sum- 
mer, pork is pison—deny it who can! 
Wheat ought to be ground and eat, bran and 
all, oughtn’t it, now?” For which reasons 
Hephiah, on the whole, decided that man, 
as represented by the Cranberrians, had 
physically degenerated, but not morally 
or mentally. 

He sat down amid great applause, after 
a thrilling peroration about “our fore- 
fathers, who fit in the revolution of liberty,” 
and was succeeded by Zenas Slader, a tall, 
thoughtful-looking youth, with bushy hair 
and hatchet face, whose clothes hung some- 
what too loosely about him, and whose 
shoes sang a creaky song, or rather creakily 
trumpeted his approach, as he made his 
way to the front. There arrived, he as- 
sumed a somewhat belligerent attitude, 
and, in the travail of his thought, frowned 
upon his auditors. Zenas had been teach- 
ing school for a year or two, and was the 
lawyer’s clerk and destined partner, and 
— it is needless to add, great self-confi- 

ence, 





“What is’t,” he burst out suddenly, 
“’s made us grow so, if we ain’t improved P 
Look at the factory down the road—was 
that there a century ago? No! Look at 
them churches—when was they built, I sh’d 
like t? know? Well, I do know, and so do 
you—three on ’em put up within three 
years. Why, what was this village a hun- 
dred yearsago? I’ve heard tell that there | 
was only a hundred folks here in revolu- 
tion times. Go out into the road and look 
at the boys. Do they act as bad’s they 
used to? The old folks tell us how the 
boys and gals used to ‘cut up’ when they |; 
were young. They don’t ‘cut up’ so now, | 
dothey? Wall, then. Of course we ain’t 
perfect—of course we ain’t. But I was |, 
readin’ the other day how Miles Standish, 
the old Puritan soldier, used to swear like | 
a good un, and yet wasa holy man; and 
Gen’ral Ethan Allen, he used to swear; 
and they dosay Gen’ral Washington swore 
now and then. Do any of our first men 
swear neow? Does Squire Pickering 
swear? Does La’yer Sweetin’ swear? Does 
Parson Pike swear? No, they don’t. Wall, 
then. I agree with friend Hephiah—pork 
ain’t good, and pastry certainly ain’t good. 
But we ain’t so bad off, even if they ain’t, 
be we now ?” With which crushing argu- 
mentum ad hominem, Zenas sat down in 
triumph. 

Several of the other village hopefuls 
pursued the debate with great vigour, 
much after the style of the two I have 
sketched, often eliciting laughter and ap- 
plause by their homely humour and their || 
patriotic rhapsodies. When the speaking | 
was finished, the president put the subject 
to the audience to vote upon it; whereat 
the optimist villagers almost unanimously 
decided that man, as exemplified in Cran- 
berry Centre, had certainly progressed in 
the triple advantages of physical, moral, 
and mental well-being. 

But even yet the entertainment of the | 
evening was not concluded. The debate 
over, of a sudden the maidens came bustling 
through the audience, bearing baskets, and 
offering refreshments to each and all, dough- 
nuts and apple turnovers, secd-cakes and 
biscuits, tartlets and apples; while the 
youths brought cider and ginger-beer, home- 
made, which they dispensed in tin cups 
brought for the occasion. Then, in a mo- 
ment, the rows of benches were whirled 
round and packed closely against the walls, 
leaving a large clear space in the middle 
of the hall. Before any one knew were 
Hephiah had disappeared to, he suddenly 
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showed his shining locks in the little square 
gallery over the door; and before any one 
could guess what he was up there for, he 
struck up a lively air on his fiddle. For 
Hephiah was a universal genius, and could 
handle a fiddle-bow, a knotty argument in 
politics or morals, and the reins of a team, 
with equal ease and éclat. The men led 
out their partners, and anon the town-hall 
fairly shook with the thumps of the dancers, 
dancing the ancient yet ever exciting 
Virginia Reel. Even the elderly gentle- 
man who had such a terror of steam loco- 
motion, and the sedate Squire Pickering, 
joined in the sport; while the younger 
dancers were made hilarious, as well by 
watching the old folks gallivant down the 
line as by the jolliness of the dancing itself. 

It was midnight ere they could make up 
their minds to bundle up for the home- 
ward jaunt. The snow was still whirling 
and careering wildly over street and houses, 
encircling the steeples with dissolving 
wreaths, and heaping in drifts against the 
knolls. But that made the home-going all 
the merrier, for the couples clung to each 
other all the tighter, and it was royal fun 
to fight, with one’s sweetheart, against gust 
and drift. 





ALI BABA IN GERMANY. 


“ PossiBLy you recollect,” observed Ru- 
pert, laying down his elaborately adorned 
meerschaum, and staring at the flims 
mountain of willow shavings that filled his 
fireless grate, “ possibly you may recollect 
that when you were here some weeks ago, 
I told you a tale about a Three-eyed Man,* 
the termination of which strongly resem- 
bled that of the Forty Thieves ?” 

“*T remember the tale perfectly,” an- 
swered Adolphus. “It came, you said, 
from Cyprus, and the two stories coincided 
in the termination only, being, in all other 
respects, essentially different.” 

“Good !’’ exclaimed Rupert. ‘ Well, I 
have now discovered a legend which is 
essentially the same story as the Forty 
Thieves, with this exception, that of the 
termination, to which we formerly directed 
our attention, not a trace is to be found.” 

“ Does the legend come from Cyprus, or 
anywhere thereabouts ?” asked Adolphus. 

“No,” was the reply. “It comes from 
Piussia, from tlie principality of Halber- 
stadt, near Magdeburg, and refers to a 





* See Att Toe Year Rovunp, New Series, vol. v., 
p- 516. 





castle, the ruins of which are still to be 
seen. The Dummburg, as it is called, was 
most conveniently situated for predatory 
purposes; and the robbers, by whom it 
was tenanted, were in the habit of sallying 
forth into the high road from Leipzig to 
Brunswick, and killing and murdering 
everybody of sufficient importance to render 
such operations lucrative. They had at 
their disposal subterranean vaults in which 
to conceal their ill-gotten treasure, and 
wells into which they flung the corpses of 
their victims. Ultimately the robbers of 
the Dummburg were put down as a 
nuisance by the neighbouring princes, but 
the belief is current that their treasures 
are still heaped up in the vaults. Now, 
once upon a time, a poor woodcutter - 

“ The Ali Baba of the story,” interrupted 
Adolphus. “Did he flourish before the 
robbers were put down, or afterwards ?” 

“ We can discuss that point presently,” 
remarked Rupert. “While this woodcutter 
was felling a.tree behind the ruins, he saw 
a monk gliding through the forest, and, 
judging that something interesting was 
afoot, concealed himself, and watched. The 
monk disappeared among the rocks, but 
was soon followed on tip-toe by the wood- 
cutter, who saw him stop at a little door, 
which: had never been noticed by any of || 
the villagers in the neighbourhood. At 
this he knocked softly, crying at the same 
time, ‘ Open, little door,’ and his order was 
at once obeyed.” 

“ What, no sesame!’’ exclaimed Adol- 
phus, “no millet! no barley! merely the 
door addressed in its own proper person! || 
It seems to me that the German tale is |, 
mere primitive than the Arabian.” 

“When the monk had entered, the wood- 
man heard the words ‘Close, little door,’ 
and this order was obeyed like the other. 
Though he trembled from head to foot, 
the woodman. was determined to visit the 
spot on some future occasion, and accord- 
ingly he marked the path leading to the 
door with branches and stones. Never was 
man’s mind in amore disturbed state. Glad 
to get home, he was no sooner there than 
he wished. himself back among the rocks, 
so anxious: was he, and at the same time 
so afraid to try his hand with the little 
door. During the whole of the ensuing 
Saturday he fasted, and on Sunday, at 
nightfall, he proceeded to the fascinating 
spot, with a rosary in his hand. The door 
was in its proper place, and, shaking in 
his shoes, he stood before it. He thought 
it might be opened by the monk.” 
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“ Decidedly,” said Adolphus, “there is 
| a sensational colouring in the German tale 
| which is not to be found in the other.” 

“‘ No one appeared,” proceeded Rupert, 
“ consequently the woodcutter knelt down 
and prayed. Strengthened by the devout 
exercise, he gave a desperate knock at the 
door, at the same time saying, in a trembling 
whisper, ‘ Open, little door.’ It opened at 
once, and a narrow, dimly-lit passage was 
revealed, which led to a spacious vault. 
‘Shut, little door,’ was his involuntary ex- 
clamation.” 

“ Involuntary as it was,” remarked Adol- 
phus, “it doubtless answered its purpose.” 

“ Advancing into the vault,”’ continued 
Rupert, “the woodcutter discovered open 
vessels: filled with old coins and heavy 
ingots of gold. Sacred vessels used for 
divine service, and costly images of saints, 
were likewise in great. abundance. The 
woodcutter crossed himself; and wished 
that he was a hundred miles off, but at 
the same time he recollected that he had a 
wife and eight children, and he did not 
like to go home empty-handed.” 

“T object to those eight children,” cried 
Adolphus. ‘‘ The number ought to be seven, 
according to all the laws: of precedent.” 

“Then, as the children have nothing to 
do with the story, to seven they shall be 
reduced to suit your views,” said Rupert. 
“Well, the woodman hastily took several 
handfuls of coin, and poured them into a 
| sack, which he took down from a nail in 

the wall.” 





robbers to put it there,”’ observed Adolphus. 

“ Nay, ifthat astonishesyou,” said Rupert, 
| “what will you say when I tell you that, 
when the woodcutter had reached the door 
with his treasure, a human voice from. the 
back of the cave cried, ‘ Come again.’” 

** Now what was the motive of the in- 
vitation P” inquired Adolphus. “There 
was no immediate mischief intended, or the 
voice would Have ordered him to stop 
where he was, and he would probably have 
come to grief. Neither was any particular 
good intended, or he would have been told 
where he could find another sack.” 

“You are too deep for me,” retorted 
Rupert. “TI can only say that the woodman 
made no answer, but left the eave as quickly 
as possible by the method already tested, 
and. hurried to the nearest’ church, where 
he: offered a tenth: of his treasure for the 
benefit of the establishment, and: another 
tenth for the benefit. of the poor: A few 
more coins he expended in purchasing 





“‘Tt was very handsome on the part of the | p 
: P 





clothes for his family. The bulk of his 
treasure he resolved to conceal in his 
cellar, but being anxious to have some 
faint notion of the extent of his wealth, 
and not being able to count, he asked 
his neighbour, a hard-fisted old ecorn-dealer, 
to lend him a peck measure, of course 
not telling him for what it was required.” 

“There is an old friend, Ali Baba’s 
brother,” murmured Adolphus: 

“The old gentleman,” proceeded Ru- 
pert, “enjoyed a reputation for cheating 
the poor, which he fully merited. He 
kept measures with chinks in them. so 
large that, whenever they were used, 
some grains of corn were sure to fall 
for the benefit of the dealer. In one of 
these a coin stuck fast, which escaped the 
notice of the woodcutter, but was at once 
deteeted by the shrewd. corn-dealer when 
the measure was: returned. Waylaying 
the woodcutter in the forest, he extorted 
from him, by threats, the whole story of 
the hidden treasure. He then changed 
his tone, and promised that if the wood- 
cutter could lead him to the newly-dis- 
covered source of wealth on the following 
Sunday, they should equally share the 
profits of the expedition. The wood- 
cutter, who did not like the arrangement 
at all, expatiated largely on the perils of 
the vault; but the corn-dealer, far from 
being moved, scarcely listened to his 
neighbour’s description of accumulated 
horrors.” 

“Well now, really,” interposed Adol- 
hus, “if the woodeutter adhered strictly 
to the truth, I don’t see there was much to 
be frightened at. He had seen a monk, 
who unwittingly showed him the way, and 
never troubled: him further; he had come to 
an obliging little door, which did whatever 
it was told ; and when he had Joaded himself 
with coin, an extremely polite voice had 
requested the honour of a second visit. I 
am afraid that his mendacity on this occa- 
sion was ve t.”” 

“IT fear ah sel responded Rupert. 
“ Be that as it might, Sunday came round, 
and at sunrise, not at nightfall, did the 
neighbours proceed to the ruins of the 
Dummburg, the corn-dealer having across 
his shoulder a huge sack, which contained 
twenty others. of smaller dimensions, and 
carrying with him a spade and a.pick-axe. 
He was to enter the vault alone, and the 
woodcutter, remaining outside, was to re- 
ceive the sacks-as they were filled, and to 
hide them in the bushes till the entire opera- 
tion was completed. In accordance with 
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this plan, the corn-dealer gave the prescribed 
orders to the little door, which opened and 
closed-at his bidding, and was so highly 
stimulated by the aspect of the vast trea- 
sures around him that he at once dragged 
out his twenty sacks, laid them on the 
ground, and began io fill them without 
delay. Presently, however, a huge black 
dog, with fiery eyes, slowly emerged from 
the depths of the cavern, and laid himself 
successively on every one of the filled sacks. 
‘ Hence, miser !’ growled the dog ; and the 
miser made the best of his way to quit the 
cavern, but so completely was he befogged 
by terror that instead of saying, ‘Open, 
little door,’ he kept on bawling, ‘Shut, 
little door,’ at the top of his voice; and 
the door, already closed, remained in that 
condition.” 

“A new proof,” almost shrieked Adol- 
phus, “that the German version of the 
story is older than the Arabian. The con- 
duct of the miser is almost beyond the 
limits of human nature. What amount of 
terror could make a man, whose house was 
on fire, throw up his window and shout 
‘Water,’ or how could a woman, whose 
husband was beating her to death, cry out 
‘All right,’ instead of ‘Murder?’ Could 
any idiocy, permanent or temporary, make 
a person ask for a door to be shut when he 
wished for it to be open? Turn to the 
Arabian story, and, as far as human agency 
is concerned, you will find that the laws of 
probability are respected. The mention 
of the grain ‘sesame’ has no apparent con- 
nexion with the opening or closing of 
doors. Cassim Baba had merely learned the 
word for the occasion, and terror might 
easily make him forget it, and substitute 
the name of some other and more familiar 
grain. In my opinion the author of the 
Arabian story has seen and corrected the 
absurdity to which I refer.” 

“T appreciate your reasoning perfectly,” 
said Rupert, after a pause. “We will, if 
ate please, in our further comparison of 
egends, lay it down as a canon, that when 
two stories are precisely identical in sub- 
stance, the one that is least absurd shall be 
deemed the more recent. Of course you 
will be prepared to hear some wiseacre 
object that the Arabian Nights must be 
more ancient than tales about the corn- 
dealer and peasant of Halberstadt.” 

“ Such objections are naught, as you will 
admit,” rejoined Adolphus. “The story 
is only connected by accident with the 
Dummburg, unless, indeed, it was told on 
the spot by old German contemporaries of 





Tacitus, the monk having taken the place of . 


some pagan priest. Whittington’s Cat, as 
you are aware, appears in one of Grimm’s 
popular tales, and it would be indeed 
presumption to suppose that it was first 
fathered within the sound of Bow bells. 
But, I beg your pardon, the story stands 
still.” 

“For a long time,” resumed Rupert, 
“the woodcutter, with beating heart, re- 


mained outside. As he approached the | 
door he heard something like a groan, | 
and something like a howl, and then all || 
was silent. After telling his beads with |, 


quiet devotion, he knocked softly, and, as 


before, the door opened when duly com- || 


manded, but this time it revealed the bleed- 


ing corpse of the miser, stretched upon the | 


sacks, while the casks filled with treasure 


sank deeper and deeper into the bowels of | 


the earth.” 


“T see now, clearly enough,” observed 


Adolphus, “that the incidents are sup- 


posed to occur after the extermination of 


the robbers. There is no horde ready to 
punish the woodcutter, but the treasures 


are in the custody of supernatural beings, | 


who are there for a moral purpose, assist- 
ing honest poverty, and castigating avarice. 
The monk may be one of these, or he may 
be a favoured person like the woodcutter ; 
for it is very obvious that the appropriation 


of the treasure to the service of the church 


is looked upon as meritorious.” 


“The robbers having been extermi- | 


nated,” remarked Rupert, “as you say, 


before the commencement of the story, all | 
that relates to the disguise of the chief as | 
a merchant, and the concealment of his | 


band in jars, all, in short, of which we 


were reminded by the Three-eyed Man of | 
Cyprus, naturally falls away from the Ger- || 


man story—— 


“ No—no—why will you not be accurate, | 
dear Rupert ?” cried Adolphus. “ It did not | 
fall away from the German—in my opinion || 
the oldest story — because it never was || 
there. The incident of the pretended mer- || 
chant equally well fits the Arabian and | 


the Cyprian tales, which have otherwise 


nothing in common, On the other hand, | 


the German and the Arabian tales have 
everything essential in common till we 
come to this particular incident. We have, 
therefore, in default of farther information, 


a right to assume that the disguised mer- } 


chant has been tacked to Ali Baba by a 


comparatively late hand, having had origi- | 
nally no connexion with him whatever. | 


Probably, too, he was subjected to the same 
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of five miles to Inversnaid upon Loch Lo- 
|| mond. Until recently, those who. wished to 
| make this little excursion had to tramp it 
|| over moor and mountain, or hire ponies ; but 
| now there is a fair 


robbing it to some extent of its pristine 
| wildness. 


|| Arklet, a small lake, which would attract 
|| admiration anywhere but in Scotland, 


|| Stands Corrie Arklet, the place where the 
| bold Rob found his shrewish bride, the fair 
|| Helen of Sir Walter’s story. Here Loch 
| Arklet pours out its surplus waters, form- 


|| @ junction with the Snaid, discharges itself 
| into Loch Lomond at Inversnaid in a series 
| of cascades, which few travellers omit to 

Visit. 


|| beauty of a barefooted Highland lassie, 








i charms he lavished all the wealth of his 
|| fancy in one of the most pleasing of his 
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liberty in the case of the Three-eyed Man, 
who so curiously blends Bluebeard and 


Polyphemus.” 





AT A WINDOW. 


Ay oriel window looks 
Over elms alive with rooks, 
hile afar, 
Past glades where browse the deer, 
There shines a silver mere, 
Like a star. 


And, while the sunlight flits, 
In that wide window sits 
One I know. 
I see an easel stand, 
But idle is that hand, 
White as snow. 
A dream is in those eyes, 
i skies, 
lue : 
A sad delicious dream, 
With love its only theme, 
Lost, though true. 


Fain would the maiden trace 
An unforgotten face : 
Ah, no, no! 
Nought can its life recal ; 
Let the vain pencil fall : 
Love means woe. 





A TRIP TO THE LAND OF SCOTT. 
Part II. 
From the head of Loch Katrine is a ride 


carriage-road, which 
adds to the comfort of the trip, though 
We are still in the district of 


the Macgregors, and at the very head- 
quarters of Rob Roy. At the foot of Loch 


where lakes are as plentiful as rainbows, 


ing a little river, which afterwards effecting 


It was here that Wordsworth’s ad- 
miration was extorted by the uncommon 


fourteen years of age, upon whose youthful 


minor poems. This vision burst upon his 
sight in 1803, so that the lassie, if she still 
live, has turned fourscore. Yet such is 


[ 





| the time e 


the magic of song that she remains a child 
in the poet’s verse with all her surround- 
ings as he described them, and will so re- 
main, a little cabinet picture, as long as 
English literature endures, with 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall, 

And she, the spirit of them all. 

At Inversnaid are the ruins of a fort, 
erected and garrisoned by the British go- 
vernment in 1713, with the avowed pur- | 
pose of overawing and holding in check | 
the turbulent Clan Gregor; and where, 
when he was a subaltern, the afterwards cele- 
brated General Wolfe was for a short time | 
stationed. The Dukes of Montrose, the 
hereditary foemen of the Macgregors, re- 
ceived an allowance from the Crown as go- 
vernors of the Fort of Inversnaid, nearly 
to the close of the last century. From In- 
versnaid, access by steamer is easy to 
every part of Loch Lomond. The traveller | 
can cross to Tarbet on the opposite shore, | 
and after a walk of two miles or less, 
through shady avenues of luxuriant trees, 
arrive at Arroquhar, at the end of Loch 
Long, or he can proceed down to Row- 
ardennan, by land or water, on the same | 
side of the loch as Inversnaid, if he desires 
to climb to the noble peak of Ben Lomond. 
Or without landing he can steam down the 
whole length of the loch to Balloch, where 
the lake overflows into the placid stream | 
of the Leven. Young travellers, who mostly | 
have a fancy for climbing to mountain tops, | 
generally make Rowardennan, whence the | 
ascent is usually made, their first halting- | 

lace. And they cannot do better. I || 

ave been more than once at the top of 
Ben Nevis, of Ben MacDhui, of Goatfell, | 
in Arran, and of a score of other great | 
Bens in the Highlands, and can testify 
from experience that none so well repays | 
nded and the toil incurred as 
Ben Lomond. The view from the top on | 
a clear day is superb. Half of the length, | 
and the whole breadth of Scotland, lie 
outstretched like a map beneath the feet. | 
To the eastward may be seen the tall 
chimney of the St. Rollox Works, at Glas- | 
gow, without other trace of that great | 
city ; still-further east, Arthur’s Seat, over- || 
looking Edinburgh, and further still the | 
Bass Rock in the middle of the Firth of 
Forth. Westward rise the glorious peaks 
of Arran and the inner Hebrides, and further 
down the Firth of Clyde, Ailsa Craig, far 
larger and grander than the Bass. South- 
wards lies Loch Lomond, glittering like 
a sheet of gold, and studded with islands, 
and far beyond, the green sloping hills of 
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Renfrew, Ayr, and Lanark. Northwards 
the Grampians-rear their magnificent heads 
and close the view with that massive ram- 
part, beyond which, as Scotsmen boast, 
Cesar and his legions were never able 
to penetrate. The northern side of the 
mountain, as seen from the summit by 
the traveller who has nerve enough to 
stand and look down, is: precipitous; a 
sheer wall of fully fifteen hundred,.or per- 
haps two thousand, feet. People of weak 
heads should lie flat down, if they would 
behold with perfect safety the awfal crag, 
than which there is nothing in Great Britain 
more sublime, and which the Swiss Alps 
themselves cannot surpass. But it is not 
only in the clear sunshine that Ben Lo- 
mond is grandly beautiful. It was once 
my fortune to be on the top, with five or 
six companions, when the mountain became 
wholly enveloped in cloud,.and when 


Mist, thick mist poured on, 
And so enwrapt us where we sat or stood, 


That each to each loomed spectral and remote, 
A thing of shadows in a shadowy land ; 

The mountain-top and twenty yards around 
The only visible earth ; ourselves alone 

The earth’s inhabitants. 


Under such circumstances to move from 


one’s place is perilous fool-hardihood. 
North, south, east, and west are all 
undistinguishable in the thick vapour; 
and even a few steps, if in the wrong 
direction, may pitch the rash adventurer 
head foremost into death and eternity. 
On this oecasion we were all experienced 
climbers, and knew the risks. we ran; so 
we sat still and told tales and sang songs ; 
some of us smoked, and one was so: far: off, 
a dozen feet’ or so, that we could only 
make out where he was by the glowworm 
light of his cigar, showing faintly as if. it 
were a mile distant. We had creature 
comforts along with us; which enabled us 
to pass the time without: being benumbed 
by the icy mist that gathered on our 
clothes like hoar- frost; and we found 
amusement, such as it. was, by pelting an 
empty whisky-bottle which one of our 
company had stuck upon the top of. the 
cairn (and on the top of every Highland 
Ben a cairn is sure to: be found, to verify 
the fact that: the spot im: question is in- 
dubitably the highest), with such loose 
stones and pebbles as: bestrewed the grey 
head of the mountain. It is only those 
who are very hard put to it for amuse- 
ment, in long and weary hours, who: can 
picture to themselves the enjoyment. our 
party derived from this apparently trivial 
occupation. But let those laugh who win. 
We laughed and we won the relaxation we 





sought. And when, after three hours, the 
mists began to roll away, and 
the cloud dispersed, 
And in full glory, at one burst, 
Revealed a world—hill, valley, town, 


Glittering in sunlight miles adown— 
Rivers and: lakes.and highlands brown, 


we felt more than repaid, by the sudden || 
grandeur of the spectacle, for all the little || 
sufferings we had undergone and the dan. || 
gers we had incurred. It was as if we had || 
been privileged: to behold an act of crea. || 
tion, and had been witnesses of the trans. || 
formation of chaos into order, into life, | 
and into beauty. 

The ascent and descent of Ben Lomond, 
allowing ample time for lunch or refresh- || 
ment on the way, or at the top, may be || 
easily made in six hours. Those fond of 
geological studies will do well to note, as 
they ascend, the unmistakable marks of || 
glacial action upon the granite rock over |, 
which the track lies; and will be carried || 
back in imagination to the far distant time |, 
when the now comparatively low ranges of | 
the Highland Bens were snow-capped Alps, |, 
as high above the sea level 2s Mont Blanc 
or the Wetterhorn; and when, perhaps, | 
Scotland formed, with Ireland and England, 
part of a continent that stretched westward || 
a thousand miles from Cape Clear and the || 
outer Hebrides. Evidently what is now |, 
the pole was: not always the pole, nor the || 
equator the equator, and earth and sea are |, 
ever changing their places in the mighty 
procession of the ages. 

The sail down Loch Lomond from In- 
versnaid, or from the northernmost extre- 
mity at Inverarnaa, at the entrance of Glen 
Falloch, to Balloch at the south, a distance 
of about five-and-twenty miles, is, in fine 
clear weather, a scene of varying beauty, 
such as few travellers are ever likely to 
forget. From Inverarnan to Inversnaid, 
the lake is searcely broader than the 
Thames at Gravesend; but.at the southern 
end. towards Balloch it expands into a 
width of about seven cr eight miles, and is 
thickly studded with islands, on which the 
larch, the rowan, and the silver birch (the 
damsel of the: woods, as it is sometimes 
called im Scotland), flourish luxuriantly. 
But the excursion up and down the lake 
is soon made, and the pedestrian, after 
he has seen from the deck of the steamer 
all that is to be seen in that mode of tra- 
velling, and after he has gained the summit 
of the Ben, which. is the first thing to be 
thought of, will do well to land at Tarbet, 
on the western side of the lake, and either 
stay at that hostelry, if he be willing to 
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defy gnats. and midges that sting as ruth- 
lessly as American mosquitoes, or walk 
| across the narrow isthmus that separates 
| Loch Lomond from Loch Long, to Arro- 
quhar, and make this his resting-place for 
two or three days. Loch Long, properly 
| Loch Luing, or. the “lake of ships,’’ is 
grand and rugged, and owes its existence, 
not. to Highland rills and rivers, and the 
abundant moisture of the clime, like the 
fresh-water lakes, but to the sea, which flows 
north-eastward from the Firth of Clyde, 
and is, though of smaller extent, a veritable 
fiord, like Loch Fyne and Loch Linnhe, its 
_ near neighbours. 

The mountains at the head of Loch Long 
at Arroquhar are of truly Alpine grandeur. 
Conspicuous above them towers to a 
height. ot three thousand feet and more the 
| ragged and picturesque crest of Ben Arthur, 
or the Cobbler,.so called from the fancied 
resemblance of its upper crags to a cobbler 
_ hammering on his lapstone. The precipices 
of this mountain are so steep as to render 
the summit all but inaccessible, and the 
few who have braved the dangers of the 
way and successfully accomplished the feat, 
confess that the reward of their toil is not 
| nearly so satisfactory as that which is 
afforded by the easier ascent of Ben Lo- 
mond. But if instead of ascending the 
| Cobbler, and running the risk. of break- 
| ing his neck (for nothing), the traveller 
_ decides upon traversing the solitudes of 
| Glen Croe, that stretches for eight miles 
along the base of the mountain, he will 
be well rewarded. The glen is perfect 
of its kind, and needs only to be seen 
by artist, poet, or lover of natural scenery, 
| to be appreciated as, only next to Glen 
| Coe, the grandest in all Scotland. It is 
a winding valley with an occasional 
narrow strip of cultivated ground on the 
banks of the little river the Croe, from 
| which it receives its navae, and. which sig- 
| nifies in Gaelic the “ sheep-folds,” and is 
| flanked by rapid slopes, broken by protrud- 
| ing masses of’ rock, rising into precipitous 
acclivities, the hills split and cloven into 
separate summits of various form. and. out- 
line. An excursion, occupying a day well 
spent, may be made by-a tolerable pedes- 
trian from <Arroquhar through this glen, 
and its continuations, to the head of Loch 
Fyne, and the little town of Inverary, the 
head-quarters of the Clan Campbell, and its 
chief the Duke of Argyll. The distance 
is not above twenty miles as the crow flies, 
but the road is tortuous and the ascent 
is steep, and may be fairly said to repre- 
sent thirty miles of walking on more level 





ground. Pedestrians who are not hardy 
enough for such an encounter of the hills, 
often compromise the matter by a walk of 
eight miles to the summit of the glen, 
where a large stone by the wayside, in- 
scribed ‘‘ Rest, AND BE THANKFUL,” invites 
the traveller to enjoy the twofold duty 
—or pleasure. It bears the date 1748, and 
was erected and inscribed: by the British 
soldiers, who, after the suppression of the 
Jacobite rebellion in the memorable 45, 
were wisely employed by the government 
of the day to subdue the troublesome 
Highlanders. by the civilised method of 
opening up the interior of the country, and 
constructing good roads. From this spot 
the descent is easy to Glen Kinglass, pro- 
perly Canglas, or “grey-head,” a beauti- 
fully wooded, and in some places pastoral 
glen, at the extremity of which stands the 
comfortable inn of Cairndhu. On the shore 
of Loch Fyne, boats may be obtained to 
Inverary, if the traveller prefers the 
shortest route. It should be mentioned 


that stage-coaches at convenient hours ply 
on what is called every “lawful day,” that 
is to say every day but Sunday, through 
all the romantic regions connecting Glas- 


gow with the West. Highlands; so that 
neither the legs of the pedestrian, nor the 
purses of those who are unable or unwil- 
ling to walk, need be severely taxed for the 
means of locomotion. 

Inverary, so called from its situation at 
the junction of the little river Aray with 
Loch Fyne, is the county town of Argyll- 
shire, and offers no attraction to delay the 
footsteps of the traveller, unless it be the 
castle of the Duke of Argyll, the lovely 
scenery, Argyll’s Bowling Green, the hill of 
Dunaquoich, or the fine Runic cross on the 
quay, transported thither from Iona; and if 
he be an epicure, the chance of a breakfast, 
dinner, or supper on herrings freshly caught 
in the lake. Loch Fyne herrings are cele- 
brated all over Scotland for their large 
size and delicate flavour, and are univer- 
sally admitted to be the finest herrings 
in the world. Other specimens of the 
genus mammalia, in addition to mankind, 
seem to be of this opinion, for whales often 
risk the dangers of the harpoon and the 
musket, and come up the loch to regale 
themselves upon this dainty, and occa- 
sionally reward the fishermen for the 
damage done to their ordinary sea-harvest 
by their own bodies, and the profitable 
blubber and whalebone which they yield. 
Naturalists are not agreed upon the causes 
of the superiority of the Loch Fyne herring, 
or whether it is to be accounted for by 
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difference of race, just as the Caucasian is 
superior to the Ethiopian, the Caffre, and 
the Malay, or by greater abundance of food, 
' or peculiarity of climate, or by a combina- 

tion of all these. The fact, however, re- 
mins, and is never disputed by any one 
who has once regaled upon the fish, within 
| half an hour after its capture, either on 
| board of the Glasgow steamer, plying to 
Inverary, or in the little town itself. In 
days not long since gone by, mine host of 
the Argyll Arms was not only famous for 
the admirable manner in which he, or per- 
haps his good wife, cooked and served up 
the herrings, but for his super-eminent skill 
in the concoction of “ Athole brose.” 
Whether his successor be equally an adept 
in both of these branches of the culinary 
art, [am unable to say. I can, however, 
safely advise every traveller in these regions 
to partake of the herrings, and to avoid the 
“brose,” at all events not to try both on 
the same day. It is a maxim in the High- 
lands that everything put into whisky, 
except hot or cold water and sugar, spoils 
it. This is a matter of opinion, and I can 


only give itas mine, that the maxim holds 


true as regards “honey,” and that any- 
thing more unpalatable than ‘“ Athole 
brose,” which is a mixture of honey and 
whisky, and about as heavy as lead, is 
difficult to imagine. 

Every one who has read and remembers 
Scott’s Legend of Montrose, and the ad- 
ventures, whims, oddities, and idiosyn- 
crasies of the doughty Captain Dalgetty of 
Drumthwacket, will visit Inverary Castle 
with more interest than those who are un- 
familiar with that story, though it has 
little to show, and that little not remark- 
able. Sir Walter Scott has, it appears, 
fallen into error, from his imperfect know- 
ledge of the Gaelic, in designating the 
Duke of Argyll as “ MacCullum More.” 
The attention attracted to the history and 
antecedents of this illustrious family by 
the marriage of its heir with the Princess 
Louise of England, has elicited from Gaelic 
scholars a controversy, from which it ap- 
pears that the true Celtic designation of 
the Duke of Argyll is MacVich Coilen 
Mohr, or the son of the great Colin, not 
Cullum; and that the Clan Campbell is 
known in the Highlands as the sons of 
Diarmid. 

From Inverary to Oban, by Dalmally, 
Loch Awe, and Loch Etive, stretches a tract 
of country to be described hereafter. Mean- 
while, leaving it unvisited, we retrace our 
steps towards the great city of Glasgow, 





which is to be our next halting-place. 
That we may not repass over ground al- 
ready trodden, we take a boat to Strachnr, 
on the eastern shore of Loch Fyne, with 


the intention of walking to Kilmun, on the || 


Holy Loch, and thence making our way 
to Glasgow by the steamer. Tourists who 


By 








prefer the steamer for the whole distance | 
will find daily facilities and ample enjoy- | 
ment in a trip through the whole length || 
of Loch Fyne, the Kyles of Bute, and the 


ever-varying scenery of the Firth of Clyde, 
and the narrowing river from Dumbarton 
up to Glasgow. But thetramp’s the thing 
for those who are strong and willing, 
and prefer the simplest, as it is the best and 
most natural of all the modes of locomotion 
at man’s service. 
sort after landing at Strachur, and make 


So to the tramp we re- | 


our way through a well-cultivated tract to | 


the head of Loch Eck. This lake, which 


is but little known, except to such citizens | 
of Glasgow as love to angle for trout and |) 


salmon, and for this purpose make excur- 


sions to its lonely shores, and to the little | 


river Eachaig, by which its waters are 
discharged into the Holy Loch, above Kil- 
mun, is about nine miles in length, and at 
the widest half a mile in breadth. 


The || 


hills on the western side rise abruptly from | 
the water’s edge, broken here and there || 
by wooded ravines, high bare crags, and | 
jagged peaks, where the feet of man, unless | 
it be those of a shepherd, seldom tread. | 
The whole scene suggests the intensity of | 
solitude. A story is told of a rich Glasgow | 


merchant, who made a fortune too rapidly, 


and retired from business in the early | 
prime of his life, to enjoy himself in the | 
country. He built himself a house upon | 


the previously untrodden shores of Loch | 


Eck, away from the public road, that he | 
might not be overburdened with visitors. | 


He had but few resources in his own mind. 
He had no literary tastes; did not much 


enjoy music, or shooting, or fishing; had | 


no particular hobby or pursuit (blessed is 


the man who has a harmless hobby and | 
the means to indulge in it!); and aftera | 
short residence in his grand new house, || 
found his solitude as insupportable as | 
Alexander Selkirk found his in the island of | 


Juan Fernandez, and might have exclaimed 


with that prototype of our old friend Ro- | 


binson Crusoe: 


Oh, Solitude, where are the charms 
That sages have found in thy face ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place ! 


There was no reason why this poor man, 
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poor in spite of all his wealth, should 
not have gone back to the active world 
which he had quitted, and resumed busi- 
ness for the sake’ of the only occupation 
for which his mind and habits were 
suited; but he was too proud to own that 
he had made a mistake, and persisted 
in perpetuating it. His wealth brought 
him no enjoyment. He had nothing to do; 
there was nothing he particularly cared 
for; books were a weariness, shooting a 
nuisance, fishing a bore, and he took no 
pleasure in the conversation of his fellows. 
So stomach and brain having gone wrong 
together, as they often do, he put a heavy 
stone round his neck, and jumped into the 


| loch, where his body was discovered five 


days afterwards. 

Salmon of forty pounds weight are some- 
times caught in Loch Eck, a fact that 
renders the little inn at Whistlefield a 
favourite resort of solitary anglers. In 
reference to the quondam hostess of this 
inn, a celebrated living artist and enthu- 
siastic fisherman tells the following story : 

“*T was once fishing in Loch Eck,” said 
the artist, “ but had caught nothing, and 
on my arrival at Whistlefield, very hungry 
and thirsty, I inquired of the honest High- 
land woman who keeps the place if I could 
have anything for dinner ?” 

“Oo, ay!” she replied, “ onything you 
like to order, sir.” 

“ Well, then, can you let me have a little 
bit of salmon, or a trout ?”’ 

‘** A’m vara sorra, but there’s no saamont 
and no troot. There were some trovers 
(drovers) here yesterday; and they just 
ate up a’ the saamont, and a’ the troot. 
But ye can have onything else you like.” 

“* Can you let me have a beetsteak P” 

“Ts it beef ye ar’ askin’ for? Beef? 
There’s no beef; do ye think we can kill 
a coo P” 

“Well, mutton-chops will do just as 
well.” 

“ Chops!” she replied, with a melan- 
choly whine; “chops! ye might hae had 
chops, only ye see the trovers were here 
yesterday, and they ate up a’ the chops.” 

“You don’t seem to have very much to 
choose from, my good woman ; but perhaps 
you can let me have some ham and eggs, 
or bacon and eggs, I don’t care which ?” 

“Ham and eggs! Lord save us! There’s 
no a bit ham left in the hoose! The trovers, 
ye see y 

“ Oh, confound the trovers ; can you give 
me some eggs without tho ham ?” 

“Deed, sir, that’s just what I canna 





dae; the trovers! hech! they're hungry 
callants, and can eat mair eggs than a’ the 
hens in the country-side can lay. They 
didna leave me a single egg for my ain 
supper yesternight; but ye can hae ony- 
thing else ye like to ca’ for.” 

“ Suppose, then, as you have no eggs, 
that you thraw (twist) the neck of the hen 
that laid them !”’ 

“*"Deed, sir, I would dae that right 
wilngiy. but the trovers, ye see—the 
trovers! They not only ate up a’ the eggs, 
but the hen and the cock as weel!” 

“Then I suppose I can have nothing, 
and must walk on to Kilmun ?” 

“Na, na! wat for should ye do that? 
there’s plenty in the hoose, if ye wad but 
just say what ye want.” 

“ Plenty of what ?” 

“ Plenty of cake (oat-cake) and butter, 
an’ a bit o’ ’ewe milk cheese, an’ wusky | 
(whisky) enough to soom (swim) in!” 

“So I took the oat-cake, and the fresh 
butter, and the whisky; and I advise no- 
body to expect anything else at a Highland | 
village.” 

Bearing this story in mind, I entered | 
the small hostelry at Whistlefield, and found 
that better fortune attended me. The 
hostess had a trout at my disposal, and a 
grouse, with bread, oat-cake, and excellent 
fresh butter at discretion. The artist’s 
story had become a tradition of past days, 
and on my asking the hostess if any 
“ trovers’’ ever came that way, she replied, 
“ Whiles, but that she didna care muckle 
for their company.”” From Whistlefield 
there is a by-road over the mountains on 
to Ardentinny (the Arranteenie of Tanna- 
hill’s song, which the poet never visited), 
a secluded village on the wild western 
shore of Loch Long, deriving its name 
from Ard an teine, the hill or pro- 
montory of the beacon fire. There is a 
shorter and level road by the banks of the 
Eachaig to the Holy Loch, a pleasant little 
fiord of salt water that runs into the 
heart of the hills from the Firth of Clyde. 
When this loch acquired the name of holy 
is not positively known, though it is 
plausibly suggested that one Mun, a “ monk 
of the west,” mentioned in Montalembert’s 
History, and a contemporary of Columba 
and the Culdees, whose high place was at 
Iona, established a chapel here in the 
seventh century. Hence, undoubtedly, the 
name of the village of Kilmun, or the Cell or 
Chapel of Mun; a favourite resort of the 
citizens of Glasgow, as soon as the apple- 
trees begin to put on their bloom, and 
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wives and daughters long to escape for 
their annual holiday “down the water.” 
Long rows of neat villas and cottages, look- 
ing as small as dolls’ houses, when com- 
pared with the huge masses of the hills 
behind them, line the shores of the Holy 
Loch, extend around the bold project- 
ing corner at Strone Point, and thenee 
push upward to Loch Long, as if they 
would invade every mountain solitude 
within reach of the Glasgow steamers. 
From the top of Strone Point, .a heavy and 
a hard climb over hard rock and soft bog, 
and two thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, there is .a magnificent view over 
the estuary of the Clyde, the towns of 
Helensburgh, Greenock,'Gourock, Dunoon, 
and a score of other watering-places for 
which the noble river ‘is famous, the whole 
encompassed by a gorgeous panorama of 
mountains, extending from Goatfell and 
Arran, the Cobbler and. Ben Lomond, .and 
fifty other Bens, each of which.has its Gaelic 
name, unknown to any one but the shep- 
herds and the dwellers at their base. 

Kilmun is the burial-place of the family 
of Argyll. It is told of ihe late Douglas 
Jerrold, that he visited this place when in 
Scotland during the great Burns Festival 
in 1844. One of his companions remarked 
how unpleasant it must be to a member of 
the Campbell, or, indeed, any other family, 
to know and to visit the exact place where 
he was to be buried. ‘ Very unpleasant, 
indeed,” replied Jerrold, “‘and that.is the 
reason why I never go into Westminster 
Abbey !” 

From Kilmun there are morning and 
afternoon steamers up the Clyde to Glas- 
gow, the commercial ¢apital of Scotland, 
and one of the most flourishing and rapidly 
growing cities in the world. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. MAUD AND ANTOMARCHI 
UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER. 


Nearty ten minutes had passed, and 
Maud was sitting in her room, ‘in profound 
gloom, almost a stupor; without motion; 
with her eyes upon the floor. 

Mercy Creswell, unable to divine what 
her thoughts might be, was only a few steps 
away, standing against the wall, with her 
arms folded across, and her eyes turned, 
= @ nervous side-glance on the young 

dy. 

In the room beyond thai, sat one of the 
athletic housemaids, who could have lifted 





Mand off ther feet, and carried her about 
the house as easily as her hat and jacket. 

At this, the sitting-room door, now came 
a knock. 

Doctor Antomarchi was there; Maud 
was on her feet in. a moment. 

This doctor had the peculiar marble skin 
which is ascribed to the first Napoleon. 
Dark and colourless, his strongly pro- 
nounced -under-jaw, and thin lips, his deli- 
cate black eyebrows, and piercing, cold 
eyes, gave a character of severity and deci- 
sion to his :massive face, which inspired 
fear in all who were subjected to his 
authority. 

‘Some little sensation of this kind modi- 
fied Miss Vernon’s agitated feelings .as he 
entered the room, and made his bow of 
ceremony, in obedience to her summons. 

“Oh, Doctor Antomarchi!’” she said, 
calmly, “I will try to tell you how I have 
been duped. I came here under the 
persuasion that I was on my way to 
Carsbrook, Lady Mardykes’s house. I 
find that I have been horribly deceived. 
I am a prisoner, and I can’t escape. Iam 
here, helpless, in the most awful place a 
mortal can be committed to—a madhouse. 
I have not a single friend or adviser to 
turn to in this great danger. I am utterly 
alone. I have been brought up in a very 
lonely way, in the country, and I don’t 
know much of the ways of the world, or 
what I ought to do in this dreadful case. 
May God help me!” Her lip trembled. 
“ You, sir, can have no wish to keep me 
here, if I am perfectly in my right mind; 
and, as God is my hope, I am not mad, 
nor ever was supposed to be! My good 
cousin, Maximilla Medwyn, when I write 
to her, will come and tell you so. And you, 
I have heard, are learned, and clever, and 
can easily decide: whether I tell you truth ; 
and if you find that I am what I describe, 
you will set me at liberty.” 

“What you say is reasonable,” replied 
Antomarchi, not one muscle of whose stern 
face had evinced a sign of life during Maud’s 
appeal, and whose dark grey eye had shown 
neither light nor.softening. ‘“ Shall I say 
a word in private ?”’ he.added, glancing at 
the servant. 

“ Do—pray.” 

He signed to Mercy Creswell to leave the 
room, which she did. 

He then in a low tone, with an air of 
very marked deference, said : 

“Your request is grounded ona suppo- 
sition, which, if sustained by proof, would 
imsure its being instantly granted. ll 
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you say is quite fair. As to the fact on 
which you rely, however, it is, I regret to 
say, more than disputed in the papers 
which have been placed before us; and while 
you remain here, which may be a very 
short time indeed, I need scarcely say, you 
shall be treated with the greatest possible 
consideration, and everything done to 
make your sojourn as little disagreeable as 
possible. Would you object, Miss Vernon, 
to accompany me to my room down- 
stairs. I ae | very much, with your per- 
mission, to call your.attention to a circum- 
stance.” 

The lady.assented. Together they.entered 
the gallery. Doctor Antomarchi took a key 
from his pocket.and opened the iron door, 
which separated that portion of the long 
corridor, from which Miss Vernon’s rooms 
opened, from the remainder of the gallery, 
passing westward. 

In the wildest dream, .no matter how 
fantastic the situation and strange the 
scenery, the dreamer follows the action of 
: his vision with good faith, and the sense of 
incredulity slumbers. But here was a 
reality strangely horrible as any dream she 
had ever dreamed. She heard their tread 
on the boards, she felt the cold smooth 
bannister on which her hand rested, as they 
went down the private spiral stair, and it 
was an effort to think. it real. 

Now she had arrived. The door was 
shut. When she had placed herself in one 
of the great chairs in the oval-room, of 
which she and Doctor Antomarchi were the 
only tenants, he touched a bell, without 
speaking, and Mr. Darkdale entered. 

Mand wondered what was intended. An- 
tomarchi rose quickly, and two or three 
steps brought him to Darkdale’s side. 
That slight dark man inclined his ear; 
and as Antomarchi concluded :a few whis- 
pered sentences, he nodded, and imme- 
diately withdraw. 

Maud heard nothing of what passed. 

The doctor returned, and sat down at 
the opposite side of the table. 

“T think it desirable to impress upon 
you, Miss Vernon, tavo or three facts, 
which, while here, you will find it very 
much to your advantage to bear in mind.” 

An intimidating change had-come over 
Doctor Antomarchi’s face, and he was speak- 
ing in stern, measured accents. His ceremo- 
nious manner was quite ,gone,.and he was 
talking as a cold, insolent colonel might 
toa 2 gpa drummer-boy on the parade- 

und. 

“ The inmates of that part of the house 





in which apartments are assigned to you, 
are generally quite competent to under- 
stand what I now say. It is my duty to 
treat you with what skill I possess; it 
is yours to submit; and submit you shall. 
I have heard of your language, of your 
violence, of your covert menace of forcing 
an escape, or committing self-destruction. 
Sufficient precautions are taken in this 
establishment to render that crime im- 
practicable. There are people confined 
here whose desire to commit suicide never 
leaves them. They hope for nothing 
else, they dream of nothing else; they are 
persistent and crafty, and yet all their per- 
sistence, cunning, and wickedness are daily 
defeated with perfect ease and certainty. 
Violence, here, leads necessarily ‘to repres- 
sion ; contumacy,’in.the most trifling par- 
ticulars, to increased restraint; and angry 
language, as tending .in certain nervous 
states to produce corresponding action, | 
necessarily to subjection to a treatment | 
that is:intensely disagreeable. These, you 
understand, are not punishments ; they are 
precautions, and processes, though painful, 
strictly of a sanatory kind. And now, you 
distinctly comprehend, that neither un- 
measured language, nor violence of temper, 
nor threats of suicide, or of escape, ever 
fail to bring down on the patient who in- 
dulges in them consequences which are de- 
plorable.” 

All the time he thus spoke his eyes were 
fixed on those of the young lady, who felt 
the power of that indescribable coercion. 

Under it thought grew vague, and the 
power to will became torpid. 

“You will be so good, Miss Vernon, as 
to accompany me a little further,” said 
Antomarchi, his eye upon her, as he sud- 
denly arose. The young lady, without an- 
swering, followed him. 

Through a door at the side of this room, 
a short and narrow passage, tiled and 
lighted by a window over the door, con- 
ducted them to asmall but lofty room, also 
tiled, the arrangements of which were 
singular. 

In the corner of this room rose some- 
thing that looked like a tall iron press, of 
some four feet square, which reached or 
rather seemed to pass through the ceiling. 
There was no other furniture except two 
small shelves ; and a piece of thick rug lay 
on the floor. 

“You are here, Miss Vernon, merely as 
a spectator, to witness, in part, the practice 
to which the refractory are subjected. 
There is nothing more refreshing than a 
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shower-bath. Taken in the ordinary way 
it is a luxurious stimulant. You will see 
what it is when administered in a case of 
morbidly over-excited energies. This is a 
powerful shower-bath. The patient upon 
whom you will see it exercised is a lady 
whom you have seen not an hour ago. She 
styles herself the Duchess of Falconbury. 
Yeu shall see, in her case, how we reduce 
that unhappy state upon sanatory prin- 
ciples.” 

Darkdale opened the door and looked in. 

“The patient is coming;” and he in- 
quired, “ do you wish it now ?” 

“* Yes,”’ said Antomarchi. 

Maud heard a sound of feet descending 
the stairs, accompanied by a muffled noise 
of furious hysterics. 

“Your maid, Mercy Creswell, is to at- 
tend her,” said Antomarchi, coolly. “ It 
will show you that she is a woman of 
nerve, and can do her duty.” 

This impertinence did not fire Mand’s 
pride, as an hour or two ago it would. A 
part of her nature had been reduced to a 


' state of trance. 


“ You have taken an ordinary shower- 
bath, I dare say, Miss Vernon, and found 
it quite long and heavy enough? This, 
from its greater height, has a fall more than 
twice as heavy. Yours lasted only a frac- 
tion of a minute, this will descend without 
interruption for exactly thirty-five minutes. 
Yours, probably, contained between two 
|, and three stone weight of water; this will 
discharge between eight and nine tons. 
You observe, then, that it is very different 
from anything you have experienced. Are 
| you ready P” 
|  “Yes,sir,” answered Mercy Creswell, who 
| looked a little pale. ‘How long, please, 
sir P” 

“ Thirty-five minutes,” said the doctor. 
| “ But please, sir,” said Creswell, growing 

paler, “that is five minutes longer than the 
longest.” 

The doctor nodded. 

** She never had it before, sir.’’ 
|  “ Better once effectually, than half-mea- 
| sures repeatedly,” remarked the doctor to 
| Miss Vernon, with his watch in his hand. 

“Take the winch,” he said to Mercy Cres- 
well. “When the minute-hand reaches 
| half-past (keep your eye on the clock), you 
| turn it on; and when it reaches five mi- 
| nutes past, you turn it off. You are ready ? 
Stay—wait—look to the minute-hand— 
now.” 

As the doctor uttered the final direction, 
at the same instant Mercy Creswell turned 





the handle, and a rush perceptibly louder 
and heavier than any heard in those toys 
of luxury, which don’t deserve the name 
of shower-bath in sight of these titanic 
appliances. 

The cries and shrieks of the unfortunate 
patient are soon hushed. No sound is 
heard in that torture-room but the cease- 
less, thundering fall of the water, and the | 
loud ticking of the clock as it slowly tells 
off the allotted time. 

At length the dreadful half-hour has | 
passed. Five minutes remain—the hand is 
measuring the last minute. Antomarchi’s | 
eye is on the second-hand of his watch— 
the last second is touched. ‘‘ Stop,” cries 
his loud voice, and the winch is turned. 

The noise of the falling water has ceased. 
The door is open, the room is as still as the | 
dead-house of an hospital, where no one 
comes to claim the dead outcast. A great | 
silence has come. In a whisper Mercy | 
directs the women, who obey in silence. | 

The “ patient” is lifted out, and placed | 
on a chair in the midst of the room. She | 
looks lifeless. Her long dark hair clings | 
about her shoulders. Her arms hang help- 
lessly and the water streams over her, | 
over her hair, over her closed eyes, in | 
riyulets; over her pretty face that looks in || 
a sad sleep; over her lace and vanities; 
over her white slender hands that hang by 
her sides, and over her rings, making little 
rills and pools along the tiles.* 

There must be the agonies of drowning 
in all this; worse than common drowning, 
drowning by a slower suffocation and with 
a protracted consciousness. 

And now there is the greater agony of 
recovery. 

The doctor had returned to the side of | 
the poor duchess, who was now breathing, | 
or rather sighing, heavily, and staring | 
vaguely before her. 

His fingers were again on her pulse. 

“ Give her the white mixture,” he said | 
to Mercy Creswell, glancing at a phial | 
which stands beside a cup on a table a little | 
way off. 

“Oh, sir, please, doctor, not this time, 





* This peculiar use of the shower-bath in the treat- 
ment of the insane is no fiction. It was sup 
on the theory that in the awfully depressing malady 
of madness, if a patient is “violent,” “noisy,” “ex- | 
cited,” and “ destructive,” “quiet” and “docility” | 
are legitimately to be induced by “ overpowering” him, | 
and “ prostrating the system” by a continuous shower- 
bath of monstrous duration, followed up on_his release 
from the bath by a nauseating emetic, still further to 
exhaust an already prostrate system. This outrageous 
treatment is no longer countenanced by the faculty, 
or practised in any institution. 
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sir,” faltered Mercy Creswell. “She eat no 
breakfast, I hear, sir, and she’ll be very bad 
for hours after she takes the mixture.” 

“Shake it first; pour it into the cup; 
and administer it to the patient. Do your 
duty, Creswell.” 

he shook the bottle, poured its con- 
tents into the cup, and, with a frightened 
face, did as she was ordered. 

Antomarchi said to Darkdale: “The 
patient may go now. You will show them 
Mrs. Fish’s new rooms. Creswell, you are 
not to accompany her. You attend Miss 
Vernon now as before. Miss Vernon, you 
can return to your rooms.” 

He made her a bow, and in a moment 
more Maud and her femme de chambre 
had left the room. 

“ Miss Vernon, a spirited young lady,” 
mused Antomarchi. “She has had her 
first lesson.”’ 


CHAPTER LXXII. QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


Ir is well when, even in after-life, we 
can see that our sufferings have made us 
better—that God has purged the tree, and 
not cursed it—that the fire from heaven 
has purified, and not left all barren, for 


| ever, like the Dead Sea plain. 


This awful time in Maud’s life will do 
a good work in her. Her character has 
suffered from the coldness of her mother, 
from occasional periods of parental caprice 
and coercion, and from long intervals of 
the indulgence of absolute neglect. God 


_ has found her a time and a place in which 


to think upon Him, and on herself. These 
awful days, if they lead her to see and to 
amend her faults, will not have passed in 
vain. 

For four-and-twenty hours Maud never 
opened her lips to speak one word to Mercy 
Creswell. But the quarrel of the two 
sailors in the lighthouse would not do here ; 
and a little reflection tells Maud that Mercy 
Creswell, after all, has acted in this affair 
under orders, and in good faith, believing 
all representations made to her by so great 
and good a woman as Lady Vernon, and 
walking honestly in such light as she had. 
These silent relations would not be long 
endurable to Maud herself; and her anger 
against Mercy Creswell was not altogether 
reasonable. 

Ido not wonder, therefore, that before 
the evening of the next day Maud was on 
speaking terms again with her maid. The 
situation was now distinctly before her 
mind; but hope, irrepressible, began to 
revive. 





“ Do you know, Mercy,” asked the young 
lady, after they had talked a little, anda 
short silence had intervened, during which 
she was in deep thought, “ upon what sub- 
ject they say I am mad?” 

“T don’t know, indeed, miss; I don’t 
know atall. Only Lady Vernon told me 
the doctors said so; and she had no doubt 
of it herself.””. Mercy Creswell was speak- 
ing now without the preliminary hesita- 
tion which gave, while Maud was still in 
the dark as to the nature of the real rela- 
tions in which they stood, and of the house 
of which she was an inmate, an air of 
reserve and prevarication to all her an- 
swers. “ But, miss, it mayn’t last no time. 
There was a lady sent away from here 
last week, quite right again, as had bin 
here only two months.” 

“ But is there nothing? Why were my 
scissors and penknives taken away? And 
the breakfast knives are silver, like dessert 
knives ?” 

“Oh, yes, miss! Yes, to be sure. It 
was said you threatened, different times, to 
take away your life, miss. That was the 
reason.” 

Another silence followed. 

“Every girl, when she’s vexed, wishes 
herself dead. But she does not mean it. 
I never had a thought of suicide all the 
time I was at home—never, at any time. I 
am foolish and violent sometimes; but I 
am not wicked. Mercy Creswell, do you 
care about me ?” 

“La! miss, I like ye well, miss, and 
always did.” 

“ Do people listen at the doors, here ?” 
she said, lowering her voice. 

“ Not they, miss; they have no time— 
too busy—they don’t care, not a jack- 
straw, what you're talking about, and if 
anything goes wrong there’s the bell at 
hand. That will bring hands enough in no 
time.” 

“For how long have you been here?” 
asked Maud. 
“It will be five years next November, 
miss.” 

“Then you can’t be mistaken about any- 
thing here,” mused Maud. ‘“ You must 
know all their rules I wonder, Mercy, 
whether you care for me ?” 

“ Yes, surely, miss,’’ she answered. 

Maud was silent again, looking at Mercy 
thoughtfully. 

“ You were very young, Mercy, and I 
only a child, when we were together in 
Roydon nursery; but—I’m afraid—you 
have no affection for me.” 
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“Why will ye say that, Miss Maud; 
don’t you know I always liked ye well? 
Affection! well; miss; I think ’twould be 
less than kind in me if T hadn’t.” 

Maud looked again thoughtfully at 
Mercy Creswell, and then on the ground, 
and then raising her eyes, she said : 

“Do they often inflict that dreadful 
punishment that I witnessed yesterday ?” 

“The bath, ma’am? La! you wouldn’t 
call that a punishment. There’s nothing 
Doctor Antomarchi is more paticlar abeut 
than that—not one of us-here: dar’ call‘it a 
punishment.” 

“ Well, half-drowning; or whole-drown- 
ing, as it may turn out, is that often in- 
flicted in this place ?” 

“ Well, Mr. Damian would! not allow it,, 
perhaps, twice in @ year, when he’s at 
home, andithen only ten or'twelve minutes, 
and no white mixture. But Doetor Anto- 
marchi, he’d be harder on them—he’s a 
man that won’t stand no nonsense’ from 
no one:”” Mercy nodded with. a dark sig- 
nificance at’ Maud.as she said this. “ He 
won't spare neither high nor low. He may 
do as he pleases. La! no one ever minds 
what a patient says. The doctor has only 
to smile and shake his head, and whisper 
a.word in the ear of father, or mother, or 
brother, or whoever comes to see that the 
patient is comfortable, and:all his grumbling 
and complaints, they’re just took for so 
much dreams, and nothings, and no one 
never believed but the doctor.” 

“It is very bad—it is‘ horrible,” and poor 
Maud shuddered. 

There was another silence, and then 
Maud asked : 

“Has Lady Mardykes sold her place ? 
Is this Carsbrook ?” 

“La! no, miss; thisis Glarewoods, Mr. 
Damian’s asylum. It is like Carsbrook 
in a way, and it’s not like it. They are 
both black and white houses. But Cars- 
brook is a beautiful house; not so big as 
this great barracks, but you never saw a 
prettier. There’s nothing in this to’ look 
at, without they fits up two or three rooms 
special, like these was done for you. It is 
a barelooking place, and furnished very 
plain; but Carsbrook is beautiful all 
through. It is too grand almost. You'd 
say ‘tis a pity to walk on the carpets, or 
sit'on the chairs.” 

“ But—but it was described to me exactly 
like this. The croquet-ground, and every- 
thing.” 

“Yes, it has a croquet-ground, with a 
hedge round it; but it is shaped different; 





round at the corners; and it lies to t’other 
side of the house.” 

“ And the flower-garden round it,” says 
Maud, still a little bewildered. 

“ Ay, the flower-knots; yes, they was 
laid out by the same man as‘ settled them 
that’s’ at Carsbrook. But as for all the 
rest, if you was to see the two places. you 
would not think there was two things 
about ’em alike; no more there:ain’t.”’ 

“ GlarewoodsI think I have heard it 
mentioned—and Mr: Damian’s name——’’ 

“ He’s'a hard man in some things, miss. 
But ’twould be well if all was like him,” 
she added, with a-dark little nod. 

She had already’ told Maud of his ab- 
sence, and the uncertainty respecting the 
time of his return. 

A time of great mental agony; however 
measured by clock or calendar, is a time of 
great duration. The moment when her 
terrific discoyery broke upon her, seemed 
now a long way off. The period of violent 
agitation was over; and a gloomy, calcu- 
lating listlessness: had come instead. Al- 
most without effort of her own, everything, 
in turn, that promised a chance of libera- 
tion, revolved in her mind, hovered there 
a little, and gave'piace to some new hope, 
or thought, call it which you will. 


CHAPTER LXXIII,. A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


THPRE was another silence now, and 
Maud got up, and walked slowly about the 
room. At the piano, which she had not 
touched for two days, she lingered for a 
little, and now with one hand she softly 
struck a chord or two, as she went on 
thinking. 

“T certainly saw Lady Mardykes here. 
There could be no deception, at least, about 
that. Does:she know that I am here?” 

* No, miss; I’m)sure she don’t.” 

“ Why do you suppose that ?” 

“ Well, miss, ye won’t say a word if I 
tells you—if you do, it might be the worse 
for me.” 

“ Certainly, not a word,” promised Maud, 
whose curiosity was excited. 

“ Well, miss, Doctor Antomarchi told || 
me you wasn’t to get into the croquct- 
ground, nor out of your own room, yester- 
day morning, till after Lady Mardykes 
was gone, and he told me the minute to 
keep ye to, and I did ; and something more, 
and so I did; but after all, ye was as near 
meeting—la! but ye was—as ever two 
was, in the gallery !” 

“ Perhaps she knew, but did not herself 
wish to see me ?” ruminated Maud. 
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“ No; nota bit; she’s not that way, no, 
she’s very good-natured. She came all 
the way from Carsbrook the morning: after 
you came; and yesterday, only, to see about 
that. poor young man; Mr. Vivian Man 
dykes, her husband’s nephew. “Twas him, 
on his way here, as overtook us near 
Torvey’s Cross. °Twas a very sad things 
He went mad after a. fall from: his. horse 
out a-hunting; and he was promised in 
marriage to a young lady near Oxford ; and 
he thinks,. poor fella, he’s a. capting in the 
army! La, but it is fanny, poor lad! And 
he hates the name ot Mardykes,.and won’t 
eall himselt nothing but Vivian,, Capting 
Vivian! and Lady Mardykes took it to 
heart, awful. He got wellagain, very near, 
for awhile, and he took bad.after, and. had 
to come back, as you saw. And, to-day, 
they say, he’s very bad—some inflammation 
that may kill him—and goodness knows, 
*twould be a mercy he was took.” 

“ Whose funeral was that I saw from 
my window the first night I slept here ?” 

“That was Lord Corrington’s second son ; 
I believe he drank, poor man; he grew 
paralytic; a deal on ’em goes off that 
way.” 

“ Té was you,” said Maud, suddenly, after 
another pause, “who took away my pen- 
knives and scissors.” 
|  “ Well it was, miss,” said Mercy, brazen- 

ing it out with sullen resolution.. “I must 
do as. am ordered; and I will, and there’s 
the whole story out.” 

“ How could you tell me all the untruths 
you did, about that and other things ?”’ 

“ La, miss! if you was in my place you'd 
do the same. We must humour patients, 
or we could not get on, no time.” 

“ Patients! And you really think me 
mad?” 

“T’m not fit to judge, miss; ’tis for 
wiser heads than me.” 

A longer silence than before ensued ; 
Mand was thinking, as she leaned her head 
lightly on her hand. 

It was a horrible thought that even her 
companion had no: faith in her sanity; 
horrible, too; that. her owm word went for 
nothing. How can she prove that she is 
notmad? Prove anegative! A dreadful 
excitement streams up to her brain, gush 
after gush. The small vigilant eyes of 
Mercy Creswell watched’ her with a rest- 
less, sidelong scrutiny. 

“ Fetch mea glass of water,” said Maud, 
and sipped some. ‘Give me the eau-de- 
cologne,” she said, and bathed her temples 
and forehead. 





For a good while there was silence, and 
Mercy Creswell: stood, as before, eyeing 
her young mistress. 

Maud: sighed and locked at her, and 
seemed on the point of saying something 
that: lay near her heart, but changed. her 
mind. 

“ Will Lady Mardykes be here again 
soon ?”” she asked, instead. 

“T told Mr. Darkdale to ask, on account 
of you, miss, for I did! not want to get. into 
trouble unawares; and he told me she 
might not come for another month, or 
more, for the doctor promised to write to 
her, telling how Mr. Vivian Mardykes is 
getting: along.” 

Maud: looked down again, and sighed. 
There was another silence. Then she raised 
her eyes, and looked for a time earnestly at 
her humble companion; and once more she 
asked her oft-repeated. question : 

“ Mercy, do you really care about me?” 

“Why, miss, you. knows I do. *Twould 
be a queer thing if I didn’t, sure. T always 
liked you,, Miss Maud; I always did, 
indeed.” 

“If you care for me ever so little,” 
said Mand, suddenly standing before her, 
with her hand on her shoulder, and looking 
hard in her face, with dark eyes, now dilated 
and stern, with the earnestness of horror, 
** you will help me, Mercy, to escape from 
this place.” 

“ Escape, miss!” exclaimed Mercy, after 
she had gaped at her for some seconds, in 
consternation. “La bless you, miss, all 
the wit in fifty heads would not manage 
that. They’re wide awake, and lots of 
hands: and eyes everywhere; and good 
locks, and safe ‘windows, and high walls, 
and bell-wires, in a many a place, miss, ye 
would not suppose, that would ring, almost, 
if a fly walked over them. There’s no 
chance of getting out that way; and any- 
how, I could not have act or part in it, and 
I won’t,, Miss Maud ; and you mustn’t never 
talk that way in my hearing, miss, for I’m 
bound to report. it, and won’t run no risks 
for nonsense. Ye must not be offended, 
miss, for I knows a sight better than you 
do, all about it.” 

“If you won’t aid me in that, at least 
you will manage to have a letter put in the 
post for me. I must write to Mr. Coke, 
my attorney; and to my cousin, Miss 
Medwyn. Lask for nothing but inquiry. 
There can be no honest reason for refusing 
that.” 

“T’m sorry, miss, to refuse you,” said 
the maid, doggedly; “ but the rule is that 
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all letters is subject to inspection—‘ sub- 
ject to inspection’ is the words in the 
order-book, and no letter from a patient to 
be conveyed to the post-office, ‘conveyed 
to the post-office,’ mind, ‘or by a mes- 
senger ’—I’m telling ye the very words of 
the order—‘ except by the permission of 
the principal, or his rapperrasentative’— 
I’m telling you the very words, miss—‘ in 
the one case, by the post-bag of the con- 
sulting-room,’ and he has the only key of 
it in the house, ‘and in the other, by the 
messenger of the consulting-room for the 
day.’ Them’s the identical words, I could 
say them in my sleep.”’ 

“Then you won’t—oh, my God !—you 
won’t; and I have none to help me!” 

‘““T won’t do that, miss; no, I won't.” 

There was a long interval of silence, 
during which Maud walked distractedly 
about the room. At last she turned and 
said gently : 

“Well, Mercy, you may, at least, do 
this—you may write yourself to my cousin, 
Miss Medwyn, and tell her I am here, and 
that I implore of her to come and see me 
without delay.” 

*‘ No, miss, I can’t do that.” 
| Not for me, in this extremity? It 

isn’t much. Oh! think—think—take pity 

on me—you could not be so cruel.” 

“T won’t do it for no one, miss. You 
don’t know this ’ouse, miss, like I does. 
It’s no use a-pressing of me. I won’t, 
miss; and what’s more, I couldn't, if I 
would. And don’t say no more about it, 
or I must report it to the doctor.” 

Mercy delivered this speech with a 
flushed face, and many a wag of her head, 
looking straight at the wall, and not at 
Maud. 

“T’ll tell you what, miss, if you be as 
you say,” resumed Mercy, after an interval, 
“and has nothing to signify wrong with 
you—you'll not be long here. Only you 
must draw it mild—I mean ye must ’ave 
patience, and do hevrything accordin’ to 
the rules. Look at that poor foolish Mrs. 
Fish, jest puttin’ herself in a tantarem with 
that creature Ap-Jenkins; it’s jest like 
puttin’ a light to one o’ them fireworks ; 
once they takes fire, away they goes, and 
none to hold ’em till they has the fun out ; 
and now she’s out o’ this side, beyond the 
cross-door, among the dangerous ‘uns, and 
much stricter looked after; you'll not see 





her in the croquet-ground very like for a 
year to come again.” 

Not for a year! How frightful that 
Mercy should assume that she was still to 
be an inmate of Glarewoods at the end of 
a year! 

Maud had made up her mind not to 
quarrel with Mercy, and here it required 
a little effort to avoid it. 

It was dismaying to meet this rebuff, 
where she had begun to hope for sympathy 
and active aid. What sordid brutality it 
was ! 

But already Maud Vernon had grown 
more tolerant. In this strange seclusion 
she had learned more of human nature, 
and had her sense of superiority more 
humbled, in two or three days, than in all 
her life before. 

“‘ Service is no inheritance, miss, as I’ve 
often heard say and if I don’t look to my- 
self, who will? You know, miss, ’twould 
never do to get the sack from here, and 
not know where to turn to. But if ye'll | 
jest have patience, and don’t get into no 
rows, nor refuse your meals, nor your walk- 
ing and driving, or whatever’s ordered for 
you, nor never sulk, noways, about nothing, 
you'll not be long till something turns up. 
Why should the doctor want to keep you 
here, miss, a day longer than is fit? There’s 
never a room empty in this house; and 
one customer’s money is as good as an- 
other’s; so don’t you think or imagine, if 
you're not a case for Glarewoods, you'll be 
here any time to speak of, and when vou’re 
on the convalescent list you'll have more 
liberty, and ye’ll be allowed to write to 
your friends. Only don’t ye mar all by 
nonsense. If you’re ever so well in your 
wits, you'll drive yourself out of them, so 
sure as ye take to moping, and sulking, 
and roaring, and raving. "Tis best to be 
quiet, and orderly, and cheerful, and happy, 
and that’s my advice to you, miss; be 
always pleasant, while you stays at Glare- 
wo ” } 
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